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PREFACE TO VOL. X. 


In this volume will be found an interesting account 
of Early Bronze implements found in Montgomery- 
shire and Pembrokeshire, to which the attention of 
members is particularly requested. The Association 
is indebted to the liberality of the Earl of Powis for two 
of the plates illustrating this subject. 

Some valuable Glamorganshire and other documents 
will also be observed in its pages;—documents of a 
kind highly interesting to local antiquaries, and well 
worthy of preservation. It is much to be wished that 
descriptions and views of ancient manorial houses, 
armorial bearings, seals, etc., should accompany me- 
moirs of this kind ; for suitable illustrations add greatly 
to their interest. Wales is still rich in old houses of 
importance, and members may spend their time most 
profitably in trying to preserve some memorials of them 
before it is too late. 

The learned correspondence of various members on 
Uriconium, Llywarch Hen, and Early Welsh poems, 
etc., constitute a remarkable feature of this volume. 

Contributions of antiquarian intelligence, notes and 
queries, etc., etc., are solicited from members, espe- 





iv INDEX. 


cially such as relate to the preservation or destruction 
of ancient buildings :—local customs and traditions :— 
and archeological discoveries of any kind. 

Concurrently with this volume two supplementary 
publications have been issued to members ; one being 
the Second Part of the Survey of Gower, etc., an excel- 
lent addition to Welsh County History; the other, the 
Brut y Tywysogion, prepared for publication and trans- 
lated by the late Mr. Aneurin Owen,—the historical 
importance of which needs no indication. It has been 
through the kindness of the Master and the Deputy 
Keeper of the Rolls that this valuable Welsh Chronicle 
has now at length been edited for the Association. 
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THE RATHS OF PEMBROKESHIRE. 


ArHoucH the whole of Wales abounds in the remains 
of ancient earthworks, it does not appear that they occur 
so numerously in any portion of the Principality as they 
do in Pembrokeshire. Even so far back as the time of 
Leland! they seem to have excited the observation of 
that learned and laborious antiquary, and to have been 
referred to in his Itinerary as “hills and dikes, with 
bulwarks of yerth, as campes of men of warre or closures 
for cattle.” In the situations where those earthworks 
generally occur, the land has been so little under culti- 
vation that they have been subjected to a very small 
amount of alteration beyond that which the influences 
of time alone must necessarily have caused; and they 
consequently still continue, in many cases, in a state of 
considerable preservation. ‘They are probably so little 
altered’ and affected by the ravages of time, since the 
period when Leland observed them, as still to afford an 
accurate idea of their original form and construction. 
. They are usually found situated upon small and preci* 
pitous promontories extending into the sea, at various 
parts of this bold and rugged coast, and frequently occu- 
pying highly picturesque and imposing positions. Occa- 
sionally, however, they occur in places situated consider- 
ably inland ; and in those cases are usually found to be 


1 Ttin. v, fol. 28. 
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2 THE RATHS OF PEMBROKESHIRE, 


of larger extent than those that have been planted upon 
cliffs, or in close proximity to the coast, which in several 
instances consist simply of a strong entrenchment thrown 
up across the neck of a rocky peninsula. It therefore 
appears extremely probable that, while those that were 
contiguous to the sea had been constructed to repel 
temporary invasions of the sea-rovers who so continually 
infested this exposed coast, and also to afford favourable 
positions for observation and defence, the more exten- 
sive and imposing constructions of this character that 
occur further inland, bear more the appearances: of 
having formed permanent places of abode so constructed 
as to be available likewise for defensive purposes. 
The neighbourhood of St. David’s furnishes several 
interesting examples of this class of earthwork; and 
they are also numerous along the shores of St. Bride’s 
Bay, and throughout that part of Pembrokeshire, where 
they are generally known as “rathes” or “ wraithes.” 
Popular tradition assigns their construction to the 
Danes; and throughout the so-called Englishry of Pem- 
brokeshire they are usually designated “ Danes’ raths.” 
The correctness of that view may, however, be ques- 
tioned; and the assumption is not, in my judgment, 
sufficiently supported by facts. Fenton, the historian 
of Pembrokeshire, however, holds the opinion that they 
were constructed by the Danes during their numerous 
incursions into this portion of Wales; for it is well 
known that bands of Scandinavian rovers made repeated 
descents on the Pembrokeshire coast,and committed fear- 
ful ravages thereon. Among numerous other instances 
we find it mentioned that those fierce invaders sailed 
along the coast of Wales, and spoiled the country, in 
the year 893.1 They are stated to have, at that time, 
sailed from Tydwike, “by the western sea,” to Wales 
with a considerable fleet, under the command of Uther 
and Rahall; and to have destroyed, among other places, 
St. David’s. Thence they proceeded into Herefordshire, 
where they fought a battle, in which Rahall, one of their 


1 Wynne’s Wales, p. 41. 
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leaders, was slain. Again, in the year 987, it is repre- 
sented that the Danes entered the Severn and St. George’s 
Channel, and committed fearful devastation along the 
entire coast ; burning in Glamorganshire the churches - 
of Llan Illtyd, Llandaff, and other religious edifices ; and 
on the western coast, St. David’s, Llanbadarn, and other 
churches and places of considerable importance. 

The ruthless ravages committed by these barbarians 
upon. the corn and among the flocks of sheep and cattle, 
were so destructive as to have produced a general famine 
throughout the district, which proved fatal to a consider- 
able number of persons. Indeed, the devastating forages 
of these merciless marauders appear to have been con- 
tinued during several centuries, and to have entailed 
severe sufferings and heavy losses upon the unhappy 
people exposed to their attacks. In the year 993! we 
read of their appearing again on this luckless coast ; 
for we find that the Danes made another attack on 
St. David’s, and destroyed that unfortunate place with 
“fire and sword”; completing the butchery by murder- 
ing Morganey, or Urgeney (called Forgeney in the Myf. 
Arch.). Nor does this sanguinary visitation complete 
the list of misfortunes and sufferings experienced by 
St. David’s and its unhappy inhabitants; for we find that 
it was again attacked in the year 1077,? and plundered 
and burnt by a “company of pyrates” (who most pro- 
bably were Scandinavian rovers, if not actually Danes), 
who still continued to make occasional descents on this 
part of the country, and to prey on the most defenceless 
portions of the sea-coast. 

The extent to which the Scandinavians have affixed 
names that have outlived so many centuries, to places in 
the locality, also affords very striking evidence of the 
frequency of their incursions into the district. Within 

1 This descent is stated by Wynne to have occurred in the year 993; 
but in the Myf. Arch. (Brut y Tywysogion, vol. ii, p. 501) the date is 
set down at 996 :—‘‘Oed Crist 996, y daeth y Daniad i Ddyfed o 
gyngor a phorth Iustin fab Gwrgant ac Aeddau ap Blegyaryd, ac a 


llosgasant Fynyw, ac a lladdasant Forgenea Escob Dewr.” 
2 Wynne’s Wales, p. 107. 














4 THE RATHS OF PEMBROKESHIRE. 

the harbour of Milford there occurs a small islet, called 
‘Thorn Island, which has recently risen into some degree 
of importance from the circumstance of its having been 
selected as the site of some government fortifications 
that: have recently been erected thereon. This name 
has clearly been derived from the Anglo-Saxon Thornege; 
and within a short distance of this islet there stands a 
barren rock called the Stack, that evidently owes its 
name to the Northmen, being derived from the old Norsk 
Stack. There are two other Stacks known to me in this 
locality, one of which occurs in St. Bride’s Bay, near 
Little Haven; and the other near Stackpool, the seat of 
the Right Hon. Lord Cawdor. Then, again, we have 
in the Severn the Flatholmes and the Steepholmes, which 
are respectively derived from the Danish Fladholmene 
and Stetholmene; on which islets, according to Worsaae,! 
remains of Danish fortifications are still to be seen. 
Immediately on the coast of Pembrokeshire itself several 
places also exist that are similarly designated by names 
derived from those northern invaders; for nearly at the 
entrance of Milford Haven there occur the islands of 
_Gatholm, Stokeholm, Grasholm (Danish, Gasholm), and 
other small islets whose names terminate in “ holm,” 
which clearly indicates their Danish origin, as in that 
language holme signifies “little island.” On the side of 
Milford Haven, and contiguous to some ancient earth- 
works attributed to the Danes, there is a piace called 
Angle; which, like Anglesey, may either have been 
derived from Ongul (Anglo-Saxon), with reference to its 
proximity to England; or from the Danish angel, which 
signifies “ angle,” “ fishhook,” or “hook” of any kind. 
Names of places terminating in “ ey” also remind us of 
the Northmen, and are probably derived from the old 
Norse oe, ‘an island”; and, in the opinion of Worsaae, 
may be observed in Caldey, Ramsey, Scalmey, and Bar- 
rey, on the Pembrokeshire coast. Even the names of 
Milford and Haverford are probably derived from the 
Northmen. Milford may have had its origin in the 


1 Danes and Norwegians in England, p. 28. 
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proper name of Miol/ and the Norwegian jiord, with refer- 
ence to the arm of the sea upon which the place is situ- 
ated. Haverford, again, may have sprung from the old 
Norse hafrar, or Danish havre, “oats”; the word “ haver” 
being still generally employed in that sense in the north 
of England. Freystrop may also owe its origin to Frey- 
gia, one of the deities of the Northmen ; Hasguard, to 
garde, “an enclosure”; Newgale, to geil, a place situated 
in the hollow of a hill. The following places also occur 
to me as being similarly derived: Butter Hill, Honey 
Hill, Silver Hill, Brother Hill, Thurston, Thornston, 
Hubberston, Lambston, Backston, Haroldstone, and 
Amblestone, which may respectively be referrible to the 
names, Buthar, Hogni, Solvar (from which Solva may 
likewise have originated), Brodor, Thor, Thorny, Hubba, 
Lambi, Bakki, Harald, and Hamill; all of which are also 
found in such of the north of England districts as the 
Northmen are found to have settled in. On the coast 
of Glamorgan we have a well known place (once the 
mansion of the Turbervilles) called Sker, which evidently 
originates from the old Norse sker and Norwegian skar, 
a steep or precipitous rock, as this is. 

It may likewise be said to lend some confirmation to 
the view which attributes these earthworks to the Danes, 
that in Ireland, where they occur in great numbers, they 
are almost invariably designated, as in Pembrokeshire, 
“* Danes’ Raths.” It should be observed that rath is an 
Irish word, and means “a hill or tump”; and it is pro- 
bable that this name may have been conveyed into Pem- 
brokeshire by natives of Ireland, who appear to have 
migrated from that country in great numbers during the 
disturbances that occurred there during the reign of 
Elizabeth. So great, indeed, was the extent of the 
migration at that period,’and the number of Irish settlers 
in Pembrokeshire, as to have led the learned George 
Owen to make the following observations in his MS. 
Mistory of Pembrokeshire,—* As for the Irishmen, they 
are so powdrid among the inhabitants of Rouse and 


1 MS. History of Pembrokeshire. By George Owen 
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Castell Martyn, that in every village you shall find the 
third, fourth, or fifth householder an Irishman; and now 
of late they swarme more than in tymes past, by reason 
of the late warres in Ireland ; and if it soe continue for 
the tyme to come, they are like to matche the other 
inhabitants in number.” 

Some of the raths were most probably thrown up to 
repel the marauding Danes; while others, again, may 
have been constructed to cover the descent of invaders, 
and either secure their retreat, or procure them a refuge, 
if suddenly attacked. But whether those earthworks, 
of which we now find such numerous examples in Pem- 
brokeshire, were employed in supporting or in repelling 
invasion, were thrown up by the Danes or by the natives, 
it is quite obvious that they must have been regarded 
as extremely important, and that they were likely to 
have been extensively employed throughout the country 
for defensive purposes; and in some cases probably also 
for the permanent residence of some chieftains and their 
retainers, and the protection of their cattle. On this 
subject Strutt makes the following observations :! “As 
to the forts and castles built by the Danes in England, 
the remaining earthworks are not to be distinguished 
from those of the Saxons, but by the accounts that may 
be traced from history concerning such remains. The 
general form of them is also like those of the Saxons,— 
round, with a ditch equally broad and extensive.” In 
the Philosophical Transactions the distinguished scholar 
Edward Llwyd, in his observations on Ireland, speaks 
of the raths? as “round entrenchments called ‘ Danes’ 
raths’”; and in a recent work on the antiquities of Ire- 
land,’ they are termed “raths or duns.” But although 
Wakeman refers to, and fully describes, several of the 
largest and most interesting raths that are found in Ire- 
land, the fullest and the clearest account that I have 
met occurs in an essay written by Dr. Molyneaux, and 
1 Strutt’s Manners and Oustoms of the Ancient Britons. 


2 Phil. Trans., No. 336, p. 524. 
8 Arch. Hibernica. By W. F. Wakeman. 
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published in Boate’s Natural History of Ireland.’ In that 
discourse they are designated “ Danish forts or raths,” 
and are said to have always been attributed to that war- 
like people, who are well known to have made numerous 
incursions into Ireland? at various periods. In Dr. Moly- 
neaux’s discourse they are described as being “‘contrived 
with ramparts, ditches, or entrenchments, round them, 
for the defence of those that kept within ; these being 
dug out of the hills on which they stand. They are 
described by him as being of various sizes, ranging from 
a diameter of not more than fifty feet to a circumference 
of three hundred yards: some are, indeed, stated to be 
so extensive as to embrace an area of nearly twenty 
acres. They appear to have occasionally been formed 
with only one side-ditch cast up around the bottom of 
the rath; while in other instances they are surrounded, 
or partially encircled, by two or three ditches and their 
accompanying aggers. The interiors are said to be 
occasionally somewhat hollowed or depressed at the 
centre, so as apparently to afford more security and 
shelter to the defenders. Others are constructed with 
an elevated mount or tumulus that rose at the centre 
considerably above the level of the fort, and commanded 
the whole of the works beneath it. Dr. Molyneaux 
introduces a sketch of one that existed at Downpatrick, 
in the county of Down, and which’ is said to have 
afforded a good example of the general character of the 
whole. ‘This rath appears to have had three ramparts, 
and an elevated mount within the first. If this mount be 
assumed to be removed, we shall then possess a repre- 
sentation of a rath with a depression in the centre, as is 
frequently the characteristic of these forts or camps. 
That which I inspected in the vicinity of Haverfordwest 
seemed to possess some remains of one of those mounts. 

Another variety of rath is that to which I have already 
referred as being usually situated upon an elevated cliff 


1 A Natural History of Ireland. 1755. 
2 Among the works announced for early publication by the Record 
Commissioners, is one on the Wars of the Danes in Ireland, written in 
the Irish Language, and which is edited by Dr. Todd. 
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on the sea-shore. In Cornwall, where they frequently 
occur, these earthworks are generally designated “ cliff 
castles”; and are, like the others, ascribed to the Danes, 
chiefly on the ground that as the works were very fre- 
quently curved outwards, and the defences so disposed 
as to be evidently arranged to resist attacks made from 
the land side, it might therefore be reasonably assumed 
that they had been thrown up by invaders to cover their 
retreat, and protect them from any sudden attacks from 
the inhabitants. This view appears to me to be erro- 
neous; for I entertain a strong conviction that, with 
much greater probability, they may be regarded as hav- 
ing been constructed by the natives to repel invasion 
and protect their coasts, while also serving to give notice 
of the first appearance of an invading enemy. It may 
be said further, that, if planted on the edge of a bold 
cliff, the labour of forming entrenchments was consider- 
ably abridged, while the strength of the fort was greatly 
increased by thus rendering a large portion of the rocky 
cliff available for its protection. 

When in Pembrokeshire, about four years ago, I ex- 
amined a few of those raths, and measured such of them 
as were conveniently accessible from the bathing place 
where I then resided. ‘The first that excited my atten- 
tion, and formed the subject of examination, is situated 
near a place called Little Haven, which is formed by a 
small estuary, if it may be so called, to St. Bride’s Bay. 
This earthwork stands on a farm called Slade, which I 
believe to be in the parish of Walton-West. It is situ- 
ated upon an elevation that forms the eastern side of a 
little valley which extends upwards from the bay at 
Little Haven. The rath is protected on three of its sides 
by a vallum of considerable height, together with a fosse 
of equivalent depth, out of which the vallum appeared 
to have been formed ; but on the side overlooking the 
valley, where the natural fall of the ground towards the 
little brook that flowed below was sufficiently rapid to 
render a rampart at that point unnecessary, the vallum 
trends off gradually and becomes very low, while the 
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fosse likewise diminishes materially in depth, as shewn 
in the accompanying sketch. There is an entrance at 
the eastern corner, which appears to have been origin- 
ally formed at that point; and the level of the floor of 
the rath seems unaltered, as it appears to be a continu- 
ation of the slope of the field in which it has been 
formed, falling gradually downwards to the declivity 
above the brook. At the extremity of the rath, in that 
direction, the ground has been cut away at the edge of 
the declivity, so as to form a platform upon which the 
defenders might plant themselves, and so form a kind 
of advanced defence upon the top of the bank, where a 
vallum appeared to have been unnecessary. On two 
sides of the fort there occur two little ravines which 
extend down to the brook, and unite themselves to the 
valley in such a manner as to give considerably greater 
strength to the work. Viewed as a whole, this situation 
appears to have been judiciously chosen, and the natural 
features of the ground very skilfully applied to the pur- 
poses of defence. The bank that is seen running through 
the rath, and dividing it into two portions, is obviously 
of modern construction. The rath is about a mile dis- 
tant from the sea at Little Haven; and was probably 
thrown up to resist an attack from any invaders landing 
in that little bay, as well as to afford a refuge in the 
event of an attack on the inhabitants and their cattle. 
Lower down the valley already referred to, but imme- 
diately opposite the rath, and, from the form of the coast, 
much nearer to the sea, there are extensive earthworks 
which are locally known as“The Castle.” These remains 
are situated upon the farm of Howelston, and are placed 
on a spur of the hill extending into the Little Haven 
valley. They are now so much cut up, and covered over 
with furze and gorse, that it is impracticable to distin- 
guish their original character. There are indications of 
large aggers and ditches of considerable size; but on 
the edge of the valley they trended off as in the Rath, 
and gradually diminished. 
Another rath, of limited extent but very interesting 
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character, occurs on the cliffs! above Broad Haven, and 
at a distance of about a mile or so from Little Haven. 
There appears to be every reason to suppose that this 
earthwork was thrown up by the natives to resist inva- 
sion, by taking advantage, so far as was practicable, of 
the natural features of the site, as fitting it for defence 
and observation. Both of those purposes appear to have 
been admirably provided for here. A little promontory 
of long and narrow dimensions projects into St. Bride’s 
Bay at this point, and is protected on the sea-side by 
elevated and rocky cliffs that are most difficult of ascent, 
and must have proved impracticable to an invader. To 
render this promontory almost impregnable, so far as 
could be effected by this character of fortification, it 
only became necessary to throw up strong earthworks 
on the land side; which seems to have been effected 
very completely, so that if defended by a moderate force 
of resolute men the position must have proved almost 
unassailable. Two lofty aggers, having deep ditches, 
were thrown up on the north-western side, which ter- 
minated at both ends in precipitous cliffs, and completed 
the circumvallation most effectually, and with a small 
expenditure of labour. The length of this promon- 
tory, to its extremity, is 123 yards, while its extreme 
width does not exceed 66 yards. So far as we may 
reason from probabilities, and from conclusions from 
the general character of this earthwork and its posi- 
tion, it is difficult to conceive that it could have been 
thrown up to cover an invading force approaching from 
the sea. The communication with their ships, even if 
they could have landed at all near this point, would have 
been difficult and dangerous; and there appears to me 
much greater probability that the fort was thrown up 
by the inhabitants to repel the attacks of their enemies, 
among whom may most probably be numbered the Scan- 
dinavian rovers. 

Another rath, of somewhat similar character, occurs 
neat Marloes, and is situated upon an elevated and rocky 


1 At a place called, very singularly, Haroldstone. 
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cliff which overlooks, at a short distance, the little islet 
of Gateholm : in which name we at once find another 
trace of the northern rovers, it being probably derived 
from the Danish gateholm,with which it quite accords,— 
gat being a hole, mouth, or gate; while holm, as I have 
said before, is an islet or small island. This rath has 
been constructed of unusual strength, and is protected 
on the land side by no less than four ditches and ram- 
parts: the inner rampart is the largest, and is of consi- 
derable height, as will be seen by the sketch. It will 
be observed that those ramparts and ditches are parti- 
cularly strong on the western side, that being regarded 
as the weaker position, and gradually decrease in number 
and size towards the eastern extremity, where the nature 
of the ground has imparted considerable strength; of 
which the constructor took the fullest advantage, and 
strengthened by the formation of outworks thrown out 
beyond the brook, the sides of which have apparently 
been scarped, and the works so set out as to cover the 
entrance of the camp, and render that point more diffi- 
cult to assail. On the sea-side, again, it may be regarded 
as quite impregnable, being defended in that quarter by 
lofty cliffs of the most rugged and precipitous character. 
There is a striking peculiarity in one of the ditches, 
which passes out of the main fosse and extends along 
the eastern ends of the ramparts and fosses which form 
that portion of the entrenchment ; thus including the 
whole of the works on the land side within a kind of 
circumvallation. In other instances, again, the aggers 
and fosses have been so formed as to merge into each 
other at the point where they did not appear to require 
peculiar strength in the artificial works. Having regard 
to the period of its formation, this camp, though small, 
was a defensive work possessed of very great strength. 
Its general character and dimensions will be more clearly 
shewn by the annexed sketch than by any written de- 
scription. This camp may be designated one of the 
** cliff castles” of Pembrokeshire, of which it furnishes a 
very good example. 
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The largest of these works with which I am acquainted 
is, however, one that is situated on a farm called “‘ The 
Rath,” in the parish of Rudbaxton, near Haverfordwest, 
and. upon an elevated spot overlooking Cartlet Brook 
and Wiston Mill. Its character is somewhat uncommon, 
from its containing within its exterior vallum an inner 
camp of smaller dimensions. The general character and 
dimensions cannot be well understood by any written 
description, and the reader is therefore referred to the 
drawing for the details. It is considerably hollowed or 
depressed in the centre,and was defended by lofty aggers 
of earth and deep fosses, as shewn on the section. The 
_ whole surface of the interior has the appearance of hav- 
ing been raised above the level of the surrounding land ; 
and the inner, or smaller, rath is unquestionably raised 
very much above the surface of the outer camp. The 
inner camp is defended by a vallum and fosse: it re- 
sembles a kind of keep, and may have been intended for 
use as an inner defence of that character. Within the 
smaller camp there are indications of some irregularities 
in the ground that very probably mark the site of a 
tump or mount similar to that which exists in the rath 
at Down Patrick. The bottom of this inner rath isa 
partially formed ellipse, being hollowed out very slightly 
at the centre. The larger rath is entered at its eastern 
side by acapacious roadway, which at its narrowest part 
is eight feet wide, and widens towards its entrance, it 
being doubtless constructed for men and cattle. It is 
commonly said that, when standing in the centre of the 
rath, no portion of the country is visible from the inte- 
rior, and that the heavens alone can be seen therefrom. 
There do not appear to be any traces of outworks to 
cover the main entrance, nor do I believe that any ex- 
isted. It will be seen by the dimensions on the plan 
that the fort was protected by lofty aggers and fosses, 
and must originally have been a place of great strength. 

On the north-eastern side of the rath, at no great dis- 
tance from the entrance, a well of considerable size still 
exists, which yields a copious supply of water. Whether 
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any connexion existed between this well and the fort 
cannot now be determined, though it is more than pro- 
bable that some means existed of diverting the water 
into the rath, and supplying ity defenders with water. 
It is clear that water was readily obtainable, as another 
. spring of water occurs at the distance of a few yards to 
the north-west of the entrance, in the position shewn on 
the plan. 

It will be clearly seen by the sketch that considerable 
alterations have been made in the vicinity of the well, 
a road having been constructed through a portion of the 
outer vallum at the point which has been altered, though 
the spring continued to be retained, and was probably 
employed during succeeding centuries for the supply of 
the holy fathers, who subsequently dwelt or performed 
their duties in the adjoining Chapel of St. Leonards. 
‘The ruins of this chapel are now so limited in extent 
that they may well escape observation ; and on their 
discovery, a few years ago, a considerable number of 
bones were disinterred, and, it is feared, very irreverently 
«dealt with. ‘The Chapel of St. Leonards was at one 
period a chapel of ease to the church of Rudbaaxton, 
and in the grant.of it by Alexander Rudepac to the 
Commandery of Slebech, was designated “Cappella S’tt 
Leonardi de Castro Symonis.” 


Wituram Luewe tin, F.S.A., F.G.S., &c. 


Glanwern, Pontypool. 











THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE FOREST OF 
RADNOR; 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF SIR GELLI MEYRICK, KNT., 
ONE OF ITS FORMER POSSESSORS. 


THE Forest of Radnor was part of the possessions of the 
Earls of March; and on the succession of King Edward 
the Fourth to the throne, became, with the other large 
estates derived by him through Edmund, last Earl of 
March, vested in the crown. 

Before the passing of the act for remedying abuses in 
the forests of Wales (27 Henry VIII, c. 7), Radnor 
Forest was a bond, or bounden, forest; and if any sub- 
ject passed through it without a token from the forester 
or farmer, he was liable to lose a joint of one of his 
hands, and to forfeit the money found on his person, or 
make ransom; and any cattle straying into the forest 
were marked with the marks of the forest, and forfeited 
to the forester. 

By the statute 27 Henry VIII, all these customs were, 
from the feast of the Nativity of St. John Baptist, 1536, 
determined throughout all the forests of Wales and the 
marches of the same; and all the king’s subjects were 
allowed freely to pass and repass, “‘as well following and 
driving of cattle as with carrying of wares or otherwise, 
about their lawful affairs, through the said forests.” A 
provision was also made by it for the restitution to the 
owner, by the forester, of all stray cattle on payment of 
a reasonable sum for their keep 

Thus Radnor Forest was virtually disafforested, and 
the foundation was laid for a better state of things. 
The crown, anxious to turn Radnor Forest to account, 
let it to farm; and the farmer, in his turn, allowed the 
inhabitants of the adjoining parishes to depasture their 
cattle on the forest, on their agreeing to pay him a sum 
certain. This appears by an inquisition taken by virtue 
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of a commission under the great seal, bearing date the 
27th April (6th Queen Eliz.) : 


“Inquigones indented taken before Robert Davies, James 
Price, and Edward Price, Esquires, the iij** daie of October in 
the vj yere of the reigne of our Sov’aigne ladie Elizabeth by 
the grace of God Quene of England, Fraunce, and Ireland, 
Defendo' of the, &c. By vertue of the Quenes ma’ comission 
to them addressed for the survey of Forest of Radnor, hereunto 
annexed by the corporall othes of Stephen Poell, Clement 
Dunne, D‘ ap Rs ap Ie¥n, Arthur James ap Ie¥n, William 
Duppa, Watkin D‘ Bedowdee eitt ap Hoell ap Richard, Rice 
ap Meredith, LI’n Goz,! Médd ap Stephen, Meredith ap Owen, 
Lewes ap Ie¥n, John Evans, Rice Hoddell, Ie¥n ap R’s of 
Llanergh, and Hoell ap Ie¥n ap Philip, who upon their othes 
doo saie and present, That the said Forest of Radnor doth extend 
to the number of three thousand acres of all sorte and kindes 
of lande, or thereaboute, viz. two thousand acres of wast heath 
and wild, foggy and marish grounde ; viij acres of lowe shrubbes 
and bushe of smalle hazill and thornes utterly destroied by 
reason the same have been hewen and cutt down by th’inhabi- 
tante dwelling there about all waies owt of season, and at the 
spring tyme eaten and consumed w* wild bests and goats. Two 
hundrethe acres thereof lieng in sondrie landes of the said 
forrest, is somewhat more batefull then the rest, or whereon 
shepe and other cattell most comenly doo pasture. And doo 
saie and presente that the yerely rent of the said forrest is nowe 
ix” paid and aunswered by the tennte and comoners there unto 
one Stephen Vaughan gent., underfarm™ unto one Gibbes who 
hath the same forrest in farme or otherwise in bargayne from 
Wittm Abbott esquire. And further the said Jury doo saie and 
present that the small hasille and thornes cannot be valewed to 
any certen price, for that the same will not surve in manner for 
no purpose, being cleane and utterly distroied as aforesaid, and 
by means thereof none of the tennte or inhabitaunte thereaboute 
will geve any some of money for the same. And also the said 
Jury doo saie and present that the said forrest is meared in 
maner and forme ensewing, viz., from a place there called black 
poole up a brooke comynge downe Stalbeche, unto a place 
quarell Rees ap D’d, and from a litle cwme or ditche nere the 
same quarrell straight over the wild, foggy marishe, unto a 
place called Crosse Lloid, and from the same Crosse Lloid unto 
a certen place there called y sarme gerrick, and so along a 
comen waie there leading to Bulche-y-claieth yr hudee, and 


1? Goch. 
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16 EARLY HISTORY OF THE FOREST OF RADNOR. 
from thence unto a brooke or water called Cume colloyd, and 
so rounde about the hille to acerten farme called Llanevan, and 
from the same Llanevan unto Cume Llegoden, and from thence 
unto a certen place called Tomen y Castell, and from the same 
Tomen y Castell round about the hill called the Mount, pcell 
of the said forrest, unto a certen place called the Wenva, and 
so to a place called Lloyber y fene, and from the same place 
called Lloyber y fene along the crest of the hill above and over 
the Nanttie unto a place called Clifte tung, and down from the 
same place to Rue giver molenithe unto a certen ciime and 
water leading to the same black poole first named. And the 
said Jury doo saie and present that the said forrest contayneth 
aboute two myles from a certen place called Maise mellan unto 
the said place before menéoned, called y sarne gerrick, and 
doth contayne in breadithe a myle and a half or there aboute, 
viz., from the said place called Quarrell R’s ap D’d, and the 
upper parte of Stalbache, unto Cume Llegoden before specified. 
And likewise the said Jury doo saie and present that Will’m 
Abbott esquior hath the same forrest to him geven for and 
during his natural lief, w“out rent, by our late Sov’aigne Lorde 
King Henry th’eight by his tres patente, and that Stephen 
Vaughan gent. is nowe farmer of the same forrest under the 
said Abbott and his underfarmours as aforesaid. And the said 
Jury do also saie and present that the said ix or thereaboute 
is going of the said forrest yerely, w“ is paied and annsered by 
th’inhabitannts and the Quene’s Highnes, tennte of the sev’all 
pishes of New Radnor, old Radnor, Cascopp, Blethvaugh, Llan- 
viihangell Ridithon, Llandecley, Llanvihangel Nantmellan, and 
other places, who have and have had free comon of pasture 
there tyme out of minde in the said forrest, for all manner their 
cattall, saunce number paieing a certain chense! or comodogeth 
for the same cattell yerely, for wynter and somer, unto the 
fofster or farmor of the said forrest ratablie in manner and 
forme following, viz. ijd. for ev’y oxe, cowe, or other best, and 
for ev’y horse, mare, colte, or’ther kinde of catle; and iijd. for 
every score of shepe or goats and under, if the tennte and 
owners of the same cattell could so agree with the same fofster 
or farmor of the said forrest. And in case the said tennte could 
not so agree with the said fofster or farmor under the rate 
before menéoned, then the utter chense and comodogeth was 
that the said farmor could sett or taxe the said ijd. for ev’y best 
and cattell, and iijd. for every score of shepe and goats. And 
finally the said Jury do saie and present that the said forrest is 


1 Cess, or rate. ‘‘Tributors or chensers” are mentioned as officers 
in the forests in 27 Henry VIII, c. 7. 
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worth yerely to be lett owt to farme ix and not above, for that 
the farmor thereof shall. be dryven to goo from pishe to pishe 
yerelie to make his book for the same chense and comodogeth, 
and levy the same againe upon the ‘poofte.? In witness 
whereof to thies Inquigons indented, the said Comyssion’s and 
we the said Jury have putte our seales the daie and yere first 
above written. 

“ Memorandum, that before the statute and ordynaunce made 
for Wales, the said Forrest of Radnor was a bond forrest, so 
that neither any of the king’s subjects then being, or any kind 
of best, durst come or be driven into the said forrest wout 
agreement w the farmor or fofster; and if any would come 
and be taken, the bodie of any subject should lose a lym or 
make ransome, and the cattell Pope be furthw* forfaite ; so 
at that time the fofsters or farmors of the same forrest used to 
sett, tax, levy and gather greater chenses and comodogeth upon 
the tennts by reason they were inforced to agree as well for 
their owne libertie to goo to the said forrest to and fro w® their 
cattell as they were for the chense of the same cattell, and 
sithens the same forrest was made free for all subjects to passe 
and repasse quietlie theire chense was well knowen ratablye 
as above is declared, and as it doth and maie appeare by order 
taken by the King’s Counsaile then being in the marches of 
Wales betwene the forsters and the tennte.! 


* Rozpert Davy, Sup’viss. 
« JamMES PRICE. 
“ EDWARD Price.” 


By a decree? of the Court of Exchequer, made on the 
2nd day of May in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, stating that “A complaint was lately 
exhibited into the said court by one Hugh Davies, in 
the name of himself and a number of other persons inha- 
biting within the parishes of New Radnor, Old Radnor, 
Cascob, Llanfihangel Nantmellan, Llandegley, Llanfihan- 
gel Redithon, and Blethvagh, adjoining to the queen’s 
majesty’s Forest of Radnor, supposing that one Rees 
Lewes, her majesty’s fermor of the said forest, had of 
late exacted upon them greater rates for the pasturing 
of their cattle in the same forest than of right he ought 


1 Vid. South Wales Enrolments, vol. v, pp. 183-4. 
2 This decree is among the records in the custody of the Master of 
the Rolls. 
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to take, and that he had interrupted them of the cutting 
of certain fuel called “ maon”; in which said forest the 
said plaintiffs, by their said complaint, pretended to have 
common of pasture for all their cattle saunce nombre, 
and to dig their said fuel ealled “ maon,” paying certain 
small sums of money, alleging it to be payable by their 
custom time out of mind, as by their said bill of com- 
plaint more at large appeared ; and stating that upon 
hearing of the matter opened in the said court by the 
counsel of both sides, it had been made manifest unto 
the same court as well by an act of Parliament concern- 
ing certain exactions of old time taken in the forests in 
Wales, made anno 27 Henry VIII, and by an inquisi- 
tion lately taken by the oaths of sixteen of the said inha- 
bitants remaining of record in the said court, as also by 
a number of records of accompts and court rolls, that 
the said forest was a bond forest, so as no man might 
put any cattle to pasture in the said forest, or take any 
other profit or commocity in the same, without agree- 
ment first had and made with the forester or farmer for 
the time being; so as their said claim of common and 
prescription of rates was found utterly void and insuffi- 
cient. For as much as the said Hugh Davies and the 
rest of the inhabitants of the said seven parishes, by him 


had submitted themselves to the grace of the queen’s 


majesty, and order of the said court, touching the pre- 
mises ; as also the said Rees Lewes, her majesty’s fermor, 
had very honestly agreed to do for his part. It was 
therefore ordered by the said court in manner and form 
following :— First, that all the inhabitants of the said 
seven parishes, from the Feast of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel last past, during the term of years yet to come in 
the lease granted to the said Rees Lewes, should have 
pasture within the said forest for such and so many of 
their own proper cattle, of the kinds thereafter named, 
as they lust: in which cattle none other than themselves 


_had any interest, nor being taken by them to agistment, 


yielding and paying yearly in the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion of our Lady and St. John Baptist, by even portions, 
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the several yearly rates hereafter noted, and not above, 
viz.: for every ox, cow, and other kind of beasts, above 
the age of yearlings, 6d.; for every bullock and heifer 
being yearling, 2d.; for every horse, gelding, mare, and 
colt, 6d. ; and for every score of sheep, 12d.: all the said 
beasts, cattle, and sheep, to be from time to time marked 
with the known marks of the said several towns. Item, 
that it should be lawful for the said fermor, within ten 
days next after any of the said feasts, to distrain the 
cattle of such inhabitants as should be behind with their 
said payments, Item, that the inhabitants should yearly 
from thenceforth, the next day after Michaelmas Day, 
within the said town of New Radnor, signify unto the 
said fermor or his assigns how many, and of what kind, 
of the said cattle, beasts, and sheep, every of them were 
minded to have to pasture within the said forest the 
year following. Jtem, that no goats or swine be suffered 
to feed in the said forest, but only in such places, for 
such time, and at such rates, as the fermor should like 
of. Item, that no turbary or turfs, called “ maon,” be 
digged in the said forest, but only in such places and at 
such times as the said fermor should like of; every 
tenant that should take turbaries paying yearly to the 
fermor 12d. Item, that the fermor should use, take, and 
receive, all such other profits, commodities, and advan- 
tages, as by virtue of his said lease he might lawfully 
do before the said order was made. Finally, that the 
said order should stand and be in force during the time 
aforesaid, unless the said court, by some notorious dis- 
order or vexation committed by the inhabitants afore- 
said, against the said fermor or his assigns, should think 
fit and convenient to undo and reverse the same.” 

By another decree, made on the 12th February (17th 
Queen Eliz.), provisions were made for payment of a 
sum of money to the fermor for calves, foals, and fillies, 
under the age of a yearling; for the mode of dealing 
with stray cattle, and cattle not agreed for ; and substi- 
tuting the day next after the Feast of St. Philip and 


St. James for the day after Michaelmas, as the day on 
Q2 
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which the inhabitants were to signify to the forester 
what number and kind of cattle every of them minded 
to have pasture the year following. 

The regulations made by these decrees for depastur- 
ing cattle on the forest did not cease with the lease 
granted to Rees Lewes ; but they have been ever after- 
wards adopted by the forester down to the present time. 

By letters patent under the great seal of England, 
dated at Westminster in the thirty-first year of Queen 
Elizabeth, the agistment, as well hiemal as estival, of 
the whole Forest of Radnor, with the liberties, etc., in 
the county of Radnor, and the pannage of hogs, and wild 
honey, and waifs of the said forest, and also the tur- 
baries there happening, and divers other profits, were 
granted to Sir Gelli Meyricke, Knight, dame Mar- 
garet, his wife, and Rowland Meyricke, for their lives, 
and the life of the longest liver of them successively, at 
the yearly rent of £10, and one best beast for a heriot, 
on the death of any of them dying tenant in possession. 


Sir Gelli Meyrick was the eldest son of Dr. Rowland 
Meyrick, Bishop of Bangor; his wife was a daughter 
of Jevan Lewis of Gladestry! (a descendant of David ap 
Lewis of Harpton),? in the county of Radnor, and was 
the widow of John Gwyn? of Llanelwedd in the same 
county. 

By this marriage he acquired a mansion-house, called 
the Court of Gladestry, where he resided, and other 
lands in the parish of Gladestry, Radnorshire. 

Sir Gelli accompanied Robert, first Earl of Essex, in 
all his military enterprises, except the expedition to 
Ireland; and on the capture of Cadiz in 1596 was 
knighted by the earl in the principal square of Cadiz.4 

Through the influence of the earl he had, in the 


1 Vid, “ Llanvair Llythynog,” Lewis Dwnn’s Heraldic Visitation of 
Wales, vol. i, p. 254; and “ Gladestry,” Hist. of Radnorshire, by 
Williams. 

2 «Old Radnor, Harpston,” ibid., p. 253. 

8 «¢ Llanvair y Bryn Glanbran,”’ ibid., p. 185. 

4 See Meyrick Pedigree, Lewis Dwnn, vol. i, p. 137. 
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thirty-seventh year of Queen Elizabeth, obtained a 
grant from the crown by letters patent, to himself and 
Sir Henry Lindley, of the City of London, Knight, of 
the Honor and Manor of Wigmore, with the castle and 
demesne lands thereto belonging (late part of the pos- 
sessions of the Earl of March); the Forest of Darvold, 
the Manor of Burrington, and the Forest and Chase of 
Mochtree, Prestwood and Bringwood, with the lands 
thereto belonging, in the county of Hereford. 

In addition to the grant of the Forest of Radnor, he 
appears also to have obtained a grant from the crown 
for a term of years of the heriots which happened within 
the lordship of Mellenith and Gwerthllinion, and of a 
mill and lands in the parish of Disserth, in the county 
of Radnor. 

As steward of the earl’s household, Sir Gelli Meyrick 
became involved in the consequences of the Earl of 
Essex’s rebellion. 

It will be out of place here to enter into a narra- 
tive of the proceedings of the Earl of Essex, except so 
far as they relate to Sir Gelli Meyrick. 

On Sunday, the 8th February, 1600, the Earl of 
Rutland and Southampton, Lord Sandys, Lord Mount- 
eagle, and about three hundred gentlemen, assembled 
at Essex House, in the Strand, and were informed by 
the Earl of Essex of his resolution to enter the city 
and call on the people to join him against his enemies. 

The Queen hearing of the assembly, sent the Lord 
Keeper Egerton, the Earl of Worcester, Sir William 
Knollys, and the Lord Chief Justice Popham, to Essex 
House to remonstrate with the earl. On their arrival 
they were let in at the wicket to the court, which was 
thronged with the earl’s adherents, The lord keeper 
and his companions, amidst much clamour, demanded a 
private interview, and followed the earl into his book 
chamber, where the earl closed the door on them, 
giving the charge of their custody to Sir John Davies ; 
then leaving the charge of his house with Sir Gelli Mey- 
rick, he issued forth with his troop towards the city. 
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On the failure of his enterprise and return to Essex 
House, the earl found that his prisoners had been libe- 
rated by his friend, Sir Ferdinando Gorge, who, anxious 
for his own safety, had returned, and in the earl’s name 
desired Sir John Davies and Sir Gelli Meyrick to re- 
lease them. 

The earl returned by the river and entered at the 
water gate ; Essex House was immediately surrounded 
by the forces under the command of the lord admiral, 
and after a parley of some duratéon, the earl despairing 
of success, surrendered the same night. 

He was shortly afterwards arraigned and convicted 
of high treason, and his execution took place on the 
25th February, 1600. 

On the 5th March following, by a special commission, 
Sir Christopher Blunt, Sir Charles Davers (or Danvers), 
Sir John Davis, Sir Gelli Meyrick, and Henry Cuffe 
(the earl’s secretary), were arraigned, tried and con- 
victed of high treason. 


Lord Bacon says :— 


** Against Sir Gelly Meyrick the evidence that was given 
charged him chiefly with the matter of the open rebellion, that 
he was as captain or commander over the house, and took upon 
him charge to keep it and make it good as a place of retreat for 
those which issued into the city, and fortifying and barricading 
the same house, and making provision of muskets, powder, 
pellets and other munition and weapons for the holding and 
defending of it. 

‘* And further to prove him privy to the plot, it was given in 
evidence that some few days before the rebellion, with great 
heat and violence he had displaced certain gentlemen lodged in 
an house fast by Essex House, and there planted divers of my 
Lord’s followers and complices, all such as went forth with 
him in the action of rebellion. ‘That the afternoon before the 
rebellion, Meyrick, with a great company of others, that after- 
wards were all in the action, had procured to be played before 
them the play of deposing King Richard the 2nd. 

“‘ Neither was it casual, but a play bespoken by Meyrick. 
And not so only, but, when it was told him by one of the 
players that the play was old, and they should have less in 
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playing it because few would come to it, there were 40s. extra- 
ordinary given to play it, and so played it was.” 


On the 13th March, 1600, Cuffe (the secretary) and 
Sir Gelli Meyrick were drawn to Tyburn and there 
hanged, disembowelled and quartered, dying very reso- 
lutely. The inquisition taken at Presteign on his at- 
tainder is fortunately still accessible in the Record Office. 

As it throws a light on the history of Radnorshire, a 
translation of it is here added, with an exact copy of 
the other schedule annexed to the commission, contain- 
ing an inventoty of Sir Gelli’s goods and chattels, with 
their value. 


Radnor.—Inquisition indented taken at Presteign in the’ 


county aforesaid, on the 2oth day of April, in the 43rd year 
of the reign of our Lady Elizabeth, by the grace of God, of 
England, France and Ireland, Queen defender of the faith, 
&c., after the attainder of Robert late Earl of Essex, Henry 
Inte Earl of Southampton, Charles Danvers,? Christopher 
Blount, John Davies,> Edmund Baynam, Gelli Meyrick, 
Knight, and John Littleton, Esq., lately attainted of high trea- 
son, committed and perpetrated on the 8th day of February, 
in the 43rd year aforesaid, before Henry Guldeford, Knight, 
Herbert Croft,4 James Pryce,® Hugh Lloyd and Jeffrey Duppa, 
Esquires by virtue of a commission of our said Lady the Queen 
under the Great Seal of England, bearing date at Westminster 
on the 24th day of March last past, to them directed, and to 
this Inquisition annexed by the oath of Rees Lewys, Gent., 

Charles Weaver, Gent., Philipp Goz, Gent., Edward Flower, 
Gent., Nicholas Meredith, Gent., William "Tattersall, Gent., 

John Weaver, Gent., Hugh Blount, Meredith ap Morgan, Hoel 
ap Rhys ap David, David Poell Hire, John ap Richard, Stephen 
Lewis, Peter Taylor and Rhys ap Edward, P .. , true and 
lawful men of the county aforesaid, who say upon their oath 
that the aforesaid Gelli Meyrick and a certain Dame Margaret, 


1 «Declaration of the Treasons of Robert late Earl of Essex,’’ Lord 
Bacon’s Works. 

* Sir Charles Danvers was eldest brother of Henry Earl of Danby 
and of Sir John Danby, one of the judges at the trial of King Charles I. 

5 Sir John Davies, Surveyor of the Ordnance. 

4 Afterwards Sir Herbert Croft, M.P. for Leominster. 

* James ap Rhys, of Mynachdy, married Ales, daughter to Edward 
Croft and sister of Sir Herbert Croft. (Lewis Dwnn, vol. i, p. 252.) 
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his wife, on the aforesaid 8th day of February were jointly seized 
in their demesne, as of fee of and in one capital messuage, viz. +: 
the mansion house! of the said Gelli, situate and being in Glaw- 
destry, in the county aforesaid, and of 4 messuages 300 acres 
of land arable meadow, and grazing and pasture to the same 
capital messuage belonging, or with the same usually occu- 
ied in Glawdestry aforesaid and Llanvyhangell Nantmellan, 
in the county aforesaid, of the gift and feoffment of certain 
Jevan ap Lewys, Esq., and Sibill, his wife, and Rees Lewys 
and Anna, his wife.’ And that the aforesaid Dame Margaret 
is now surviving, and holds the premises, and that the afore- 
said premises are of the yearly value of xxiz, And the Jury 
aforesaid upon their oath aforesaid further say that the said 
Gelli, on the aforesaid 8th day of February, was seized in his 
demesne, as of fee of one tenement, with the appurt’s in Glaw- 
destry aforesaid, called Loggen, now or late in the tenure of a 
certain John Scandrett, of the yearly value of five marks, and 
of one other tenement with the appurt’s in Glawdestry aforesaid, 
now or late in the tenure of a certain Griffith Vaughan, of the 
yearly value of ten shillings, and of one close in Glawdestry afore- 
said, called Errowe Jack, now in the possession of the aforesaid 
Dame Margaret, of the yearly value of ten shillings, and of one 
other tenement with the appurt’s in Glawdestry aforesaid, called 
Gwenhilla, now or late in the tenure of a certain William Wil- 
liams, of the yearly value of five marks, and of one close called 
Close Mawr, in Glawdestry aforesaid, late in the occupation of 
a certain Rees John ap Jenkyn, of the yearly value of twenty 
shillings, and of one tenement with the appurt’s, called Glan- 
arrowe, situate and being in Colva, in the county aforesaid, and - 
of one water mill, and of 80 acres of land (by estimation) in 
Colva aforesaid, to the same tenement, belonging now or late 
in the possession of a certain Howell John Watkin, and are of 
the yearly value of £6 13s. 4d., and of one tenement with the 
appurt’s, called Maynegowen, situate and being at Llanelwedd, 
in the county aforesaid, late in the tenure of David Lewis, of 
the yearly value of 40 shillings. And the Jury aforesaid, upon 
their oath aforesaid, further say that the aforesaid Gelli Mey- 
ricke, on the aforesaid 8th day of February, was possessed of, 
and in a certain interest or term of years yet to come and un- 
expired of the gift of our aforesaid Lady the Queen of all, 
and all kinds of Heriots happening, arriving or renewing 
within the lordships, liberties, hundreds and franchises of 
1 Court of Gladestry. 


- 2 Father and mother of Lady Margaret. (Lewis Dwnn, vol. i, p. 254.) 
§ Her grandfather and grandmother. 
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Mellenith and Gwerthllinion, in the county aforesaid, of the 
yearly value (beyond reprises) of ten pounds. And the Jury 
aforesaid upon their oath further say that the aforesaid Gelli 
Meyricke, on the aforesaid 8th day of February, was possessed 
of a certain interest or term of years for a term of several years 
yet to come and unexpired of the gift of the Lord Henry late 

arl of Northumberland,! of and in the rectory and church 
of Llanvhyangell Nantmellan, in the aforesaid county, which 
rectory is worth by the year (beyond reprises) five pounds. 
And that the aforesaid Gelli, on the aforesaid 8th day of Feb- 
ruary, was in like manner possessed of a certain water mill 
(called Havoy Myll),? with the appurt’s, situate and lying in 
Dissart, in the county aforesaid, of the gift of our said Lady the 
Queen, and that the aforesaid mill, with the appurt’s, are of 
the yearly value (beyond reprises) of 10 shillings. And the 
Jury aforesaid on their oath further say that a certain James 
Price, late of Glawdestry, aforesaid Gent., on the said 8th day 
of February, by his certain writing obligatory, was lawfully 
indebted to the aforesaid Gelli Meyricke in the sum of 200 
marks, which sum of 200 marks the said Gelli, at the Great 
Sessions in the county aforesaid, holden about the 40th year of 
the reign of our said Lady the Queen, by way of debt, before 
the justices of the same Great Sessions, against the said James 
Price recovered, as by the Record of the same Great Sessions, 
before the same justices remaining more fully appears. And 
that a certain Rees ap John ap Jenkyn, on the aforesaid 8th 
day of February, by his writing obligatory, sealed with the 
seal of the same Rees, was lawfully indebted to the aforesaid 
Gelli in the sum of £40, as by the same obligation remaining 
in the custody of Francis Bowen, Gent., more fully appears. 
And the Jury aforesaid on their oath further say that the afore- 
said Gelli Meyricke, on the aforesaid 8th day of February, was 
possessed, as of his own goods, of and in divers kinds of goods 
and chattels in a certain schedule to this Inquisition annexed 
specified, as by the same schedule more fully appears. And 
that all and singular the goods and chattels in such schedule: 
specified were in the possession of John Bradshawe, now Sheriff 
of the county aforesaid, and were shewn to the Jury aforesaid 
at the time of the taking of this Inquisition, and are of the 
separate values in the same schedule particularly expressed. 
And the Jury aforesaid upon their oath further say that the said 
Robert late Earl of Essex, Henry late Earl of Southampton, 
Charles Danvers, Christopher Blount, John Davies, Edmund 


1 Married Dorothy, sister of Robert Earl of Essex. 
2 Probably Howey Mill. 
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Baynam, Gelli Meyricke and John Littleton, nor any of them, 
of any other lands, tenements or heredit’s, were seized, nor of. 
any other goods possessed in the county aforesaid, on the afore- 
said 8th day of February, nor ever since, so far as the Jury 
aforesaid could at present make out. In witness whereof to one 
part of this Inquisition in the custody of the said commissioners 
the seals of the Jury are affixed, and to the other part of this 
Inquisition in the custody of the said Jury the seals of the said 
commissioners are affixed. 


R. Lewys. Wa. Tatrersatt. To. WEAVER, 
Cuas. WEAvER. D. Rezs ap Epwarp. Hueu 
Buunt. 


The Scedule in the Inquisicon annexed menconed conteyning the 
p'ticulers of the goodes, late Sir Gellye Meyrick, w’ch 
are nowe in the custodie of John Bradshawe, Esquire, 
Sheryffe of the county of Radnor. 


Bedding.—Fetherbedds, twenty, viz. of the better sorte, 
xiiij., & of the worser, sixe; fether bolsters, nyneteene; pyl- 
lowes, fower ; quilts or matresses, sixe ; cadowes, fowerteene ; 
a covrlett; blanketts, thirteene; hanings of carpet woorke, 
eight ; sylk curtaynes & a fringe of silke about the bedsteede, 
fyve ; atorne canapie of silke ; curtaynes of greene, say fower ; 
curtaynes of red & greene, say fower; curtaynes of green 
cloth, say fower ; curtaynes & a cov’ring of orenge tawny cloth 
imbrodered, five ; carpetts of small value, two; curtaynes of 
green cloth & valens, five. These priced at xxiijlt. xiijs. iiijd. 

Lynnen.—Sheetes, eleven peyres ; towells, fower ; cubbord 
clothes, three ; table clothes, two ; napkins, seaven ; a pillowe- 
beere. Priced at xs. viijd. 

Tronke.—Fower—whereof in one a rowle of gold lace & a 
gilt bitt & a peyre of gilt stirropps; ine the rest nothing. 
Priced at xviijs. liijd. 

Pewter.—Candlesticks, seaventeen ; caber potts, nyne; pew- 
ter of all sorte, nyne doozen; sawcers, two doozen; lyv’e 
potte, three; a great charger ; a black jack ; stoole pottes, two; 
a head of asteele. Priced at lxijs. iiijd. 

Brasse.—A boyling kettle ; brasse ketles of all sorte, seaven ; 
brasse pans, fower ; potts, three; chaffing dishes, two; a cul- 
lender ; watring potts, two; morters, three; a peyre of scales. 
Priced at liiijs. vjd. 

Ironware:—Braiches, eight ; a jack to turn the spitt ; a peyre 
of jacke; a payre of drawing cubbords; dripping pans, five ; 
great andyrons, one peyre ; smale andyrons, five peyre ; tongs, 
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fower peyre; fireshovells, two ; fryeing pans, three ; a cleaver ; 
a chopping knyfe ; an oven peele ; a great grater ; pott hookes, 
two peyres; pott hangers, two peyres. Priced at xlviijs. ijd. 

Trynnen.—A skreene. 

Ware.— A peyre of playeing tables ; a boxe to carry hatts in ; 
close stooles, three ; a chayre of twigge ; chayres bakt, one with 
velvet, one with lether, & three with green cloth ; stooles cov’red 
with cloth of silver, velvet and green cloth, seaven; a dozen 
& a half of joyned stooles ; a dozen of turky woork stooles ; 
field stooles, two ; field bedde, five ; a standing bedd ; a canapie 
bedd ; fower gilt posts for a bedd ; one nest of boxes ; a box with 
oyle ; a seller with glasses; a broken boxe; cubbords, seaven, 
viz. five liv’ey cubbords, two other cubbords ; one square table ; 
sawed borde, thertie. Price iiij/t. xiijs. iiijd. 

Cushions.—Six needleworke cushions. Price vjs. 

Cattell—Eight oxen, price xijii.; fower kyne, price liijs. 
iiijd.; fower steeres, price iiij/i.; ten kyne, price vj/t. xiijs. 
iiijd.; threescore and ten sheepe, price viij/t. xs.; two oxen, 
price iiij4#.=xxxvijlt. xvjs. viijd. 

As the court of Gladestry was derived through his 
wife, Margaret, it is probable that this property was 
not forfeited to the crown; and this notion is supported 
by the fact that in December, 1636, Rowland Meyrick,! 
his son, is described as of Gladestrye. 

Whether, however, the court of Gladestry was for- 
feited or not, it appears in 1676 to have been the pro- 
perty of Elizabeth, Viscountess Purbeck,” the daughter 
of Sir John Danvers, and to have been late in the occu- 
pation of William Tristram, clerk. 

The viscountess several years afterwards sold the 
court of Gladestry and other property in Radnorshire 
to Edward Harley, then of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
but afterwards better known as Auditor of the Imprest 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and he, on the 30th Oct., 
1700, sold the court of Gladestry to Richard Powell of 
Kington, mercer. 

On the attainder of Sir Gelli, his moiety of the honour 


1 An act was passed in the third year of King James I for the resti- 
tution in blood of Rowland Meyrick and his sister Margaret, then the 
wife of Sir John Vaughan, Knight, afterwards Earl of Carbery. 

2 See “ Villiers, Viscount Purbeck,’ Burke’s Extinct Peerages. 
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of Wigmore, and other property in the county of Here- 
ford, which had been granted to him jointly with Sir 
Henry Lindley, as before mentioned, was forfeited to 
the crown, and shortly after granted to Sir Henry Lind- 
ley, who, in 1601, sold and conveyed the honour of 
Wigmore, with the castle and demesne lands, to Thomas 
Harley! of Bryan Brampton, Esq., for £2,600. 

Returning to the history of the Forest of Radnor, we 
find that by letters patent under the great seal of Eng- 
land, bearing date on the 8th day of December, in the 
seventh year of King Charles I, -in consideration of 
£13,545: 15:10 paid into the Exchequer, by William 
Russell Esq. (afterwards Sir William Russell Bart.) 
The king granted to Sir William Russell, William Col- 
lins, and Edward Fenn of London, gentlemen, their 
heirs and assigns (with other large possessions of the 
crown), “ All that our Forest of Radnor, and the soil 
and ground of the same forest, with its liberties, metes, 
and bounds, and all its appurtenances. And all our 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatsoever, called 
or known by the name of the Forest of Radnor, in our 
county of Radnor; and all that the agistment of the 
same forest, as well winter as summer, and the pannage 
of hogs, wax, and wild honey of the same forest,” par- 
ticularly mentioned to be demised to Gelli Meyrick 
Esq., Lady Meyrick, and Rowland Meyrick, for their 
lives, and the lives of the longer liver of them succes-~ 
sively, and to be of the annual rent of £10, and to be 
parcel of the possessions annexed to the Principality of 
Wales, and late parcel of the possessions of the late 
Earl of March. 

Sir William Russell, William Collins, and Edward 
Fenn, on the 20th July, in the ninth year of King 
Charles I, in consideration of £240 paid to the said Sir 
William Russell, conveyed the Forest of Radnor to John 
Powell, citizen and grocer of London, in fee. 

On the 9th December, in the eleventh year of the 
same reign, Rowland Meyricke, who had survived his 


1 The father of Sir Robert Harley, K.B. 
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mother, Lady Meyricke, granted his interest by virtue 
of the letters patent of 31st Queen Elizabeth, in the 
Forest of Radnor, to the same John Powell, whose son 
and heir, John Powell of Stannage in the county of 
Radnor, Esq., on the 30th January, 1650, sold and 
conveyed the Forest of Radnor to Thomas Lewis of 
Harpton, Esq., the great grandfather of Thomas Lewis, 
Esq., who for so many years of the last century repre- 
sented the Radnorshire Boroughs in Parliament. 


Ricuarp W. Banks. 








PEDIGREE OF THE FAMILY OF LEWIS OF 
HARPTON, 1862. 


THE early part of the following pedigree is taken from the pedi- 
gree entitled “Old Radnor, Harpston,” according to the visi- 
tation by Lewis Dwnn in 1597, printed in Sir Samuel Mey- 
rick’s Heraldic Visitations oj’ Wales (Llandovery, 1846, 2 vols. 
4to.), vol. i, p. 255. Concerning the authenticity of Lewis Dwnn’s 
pedigrees, see Introduction, 7b. p. xxv. 

The materials for the rest git chiefly obtained from the 
register of old Radnor parish, from monuments in Old Radnor 
pang and from family papers and deeds belonging to Harpton 

ourt. 

It has not been thought necessary to transcribe the first four 
generations in Lewis Dwnn’s pedigree, as they belong to a 
period prior to the introduction of surnames in Wales. The 
date of the earliest name recorded appears to be about 1350, 
temp. Edward ITI. 

There is likewise a notice of the family in Burke’s History of 
the Landed Gentry, vol. i, p, 335 (4 vols. 1837). 


GEORGE CoRNEWALL LEWIS. 
Harpton Court: October 1862. 


Davip AP Lewis. [Circa 1440 ?] 
HucH Lewis = GWwENLLIAN MatHeEw. [Circa 1470 ?] 


Tuomas Lewis, probably born about 1500 = ANNE AP Rays, 
Sheriff of Radnorshire in 1551, temp. Edward VI. 
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Thomas Lewis, Esq., being one of the capital burgesses of the 
borough, purchased the hill, or waste, of Old Radnor from the 
Corporation of New Radnor, on May 10, 1566, as appears from 
an abstract of title of Thomas Lewis, Esq., prepared about 1725, 

Sarah, daughter of Thomas Lewis, of Harpton, married 
John Baskerville, of Aberedw in 1578. 


JAMES LEWIS, alive in 1597 = Gwen Ap HowELL, of 
Cwmtoyddher. 


Hue Lewis, probably bem about 1580, Sheriff of 
Radnorshire in 1620. 

MaRTHA, his wife, died May 9, 1641, as appears from the in- 
scription on her tombstone in the chancel of Old Radnor Church 
within the rails of the Communion table. His wife is called 
Ann in Lewis Dwnn’s pedigree. He probably died about 1650. 


THoMAs LEWIs, married Margaret, one of the daughters of 
Warnecombe Wigmore, Esq., and made a post-nuptial settlement 
upon her, dated September 17, 1637, 

He purchased the Forest of Radnor by a deed bearing date 
June 30, 1650. 

He was Sheriff of Radnorshire in the years 1658 and 1659. 

In a topographical work of 1673, Thomas Lewis, of Harpton, 
Esq., is mentioned among the gentry of the county of Radnor. 
He died September 19, 1680, as appears from the inscription on 
his tombstone in the chancel of Old Radnor Church within the 
rails of the Communion table. 


| 
TuHomAS Lewis, in April 1662, married Isabella, daughter of 
Thomas Nourse, of Longhope, com. Gloucester. 
Sheriff of Radnorshire in 1683. Buried in Old Radnor Church 


March 14, 1691. | 


THOMAS LEwIs (born in 1666) Nourse LEwIs. 

Married, March 5, 1686, in St. Bride’s Church, London, to 
Margaret, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of William Howes, 
Esq., of Greenham, in the county of Berks. 

He was High Sheriff of Radnorshire in 1697. Died at Bath 
September 4, 1724 ; and was buried September 12, in Old Radnor 
Church. 

He was Colonel of the trained bands of Radnorshire and Breck- 
nockshire. It appears from depositions now extant (preserved at 
Brampton Bryan) that an affray between Thomas Lewis and his 
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brother Nourse Lewis on the one hand, and Mr. Robert Harley on 
the other, took place in the streets of New Radnor, on October 2, 
1693, in which swords were drawn on both sides. Mr. Thomas 
Lewis is described as the aggressor. This must have been Robert 
Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford. 

“Last week died at Bath, Thomas Lewis, Esq., of Harpton 
Court, Radnorshire, father to the representative in Parliament for 
the borough of New Radnor. He was carried from thence to be 
interred in his parish church of Old Radnor, where his exemplary 
piety had been known, and his constant attendance given, for 
many years, and which nothing but extreme sickness could pre- 
vent. His corpse was met on the road by near 700 horsemen, all 
of whom very much bewailed the loss of him who was a favourite 
of the rich, the father of the poor, a most judicious magistrate, 
and well affected to the present establishment in Church ana 
State.”—Gloucester Paper, September, 1724. 

MARGARET, his wife, died in 1750, and was buried in Old Rad- 
nor Church, on February 6. 

There is a tablet to the memory of Thomas Lewis and Mar- 
garet, his wife, in the chancel of Old Radnor Church, erected by 
their grandson, John Lewis, in 1778. 

The following were the chiliren of Thomas Lewis and Margaret 
Howes :— 

1. THomas, born St. Luke’s day [Oct. 18], 1690. Baptized in 
Old Radnor Church on October 30, 1690. Died in London on 
April 5, 1777 ; and buried in old Radnor Church on April 19, 
1777. 

2. MARTHA, born on January 14, 1692. Married to Herbert 
Lewis, Esq., by whom she had five sons. Died on June 22, 1769. 

3. HucH Lewis, born on August 21, 1694. He was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, and entered holy orders. He was 
Chaplain to George II, when Prince of Wales, and was continued 
in this situation after his accession to the throne. He was ap- 
pointed a Canon of Windsor on May 17, 1733 ; and died at Wind- 
sor on May 24, 1742. He left a son, Thomas, who died young, 
and a daughter, who married Captain Martin. 

I owe to the kindness of the Dean of Windsor (Dr. Wellesley) 
the following extracts from the Register and the List of Canons :— 

“The Rev. Dr. Hugh Lewis, Canon, was buried in woollen, 
May 27, 1742.”—Register. 

“ Hugo Lewis, Theologiz Doctor, installatus est in Canonicatum 
Doctoris Bland, 17mo Maii 1733. Obiit 1742. Sepultus est in 
hac capellé, 27mo die Maii 1742. Cui successit Mr. Terrick.”— 
List of Canons. 

4, WILLIAM, born on March 23, 1697. Died unmarried on 
July 21, 1729. 
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». §, ISABELLA, born on February 23, 1698. Married to John 
Lewis, Esq., of Presteign. Died at Hereford on July 25, 1778. 

6. MARGARET, born on May 23,1705. Married to Mr. Wright, 
merchant. Died June 1778. ; 

7. Henry, born on March 14, 1708. Called to the bar, and 
was @ practising barrister. Married, 1. Elizabeth Gustaphin, by 
whom he had three sons and three daughters, and who died on 
November 9, 1764; 2. Henrietta Maria Saunders, of Iver in the 
county of Middlesex, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Saunders, Rector 
of that parish. She died in Bedford Street, Bedford Row, on 
October 27, 1788. There were no children of the second mar- 
riage. Henry Lewis died on January 18, 1768. 

8. ExizaBeTH, born on April 28, 1710. Married to Roger 
Stephens, of Barland, Esq., in the county of Radnor. 

Txomas LEwIs, the eldest son, was entered a Fellow Commoner 
at Wadham College, Oxford, on: ‘May 24, 1709, at the age of 19. 
How long he remained at the University does not appear ; he did 
not graduate. 

Early in 1714, the Earl of Oxford, then Lord Treasurer, sent his 
cousin, Mr. Harley, on a mission to the Court of Hanover, with 
warm expressions of duty and attachment. The Electress Sophia 
was alive when Mr. Harley was at Hanover, but she died on 
May 28, 1714! Ina letter from Lord Oxford to the Elector of 
Brunswick. dated St. James’s, May 19, 1714, he says :—“TI ex- 
pect Mr. Harley every moment in return from your Court.”” 
Lord Paget, and, subsequently, the Earl of Clarendon (grandson 
of the Chancellor), were appointed ambassadors to the Court of 
Hanover after the return of Mr. Harley. Thomas Lewis, being 
then 24 years of age, accompanied by Mr. Harley as a subordinate 
member of his mission, on this occasion. The following letter, 
written to him at London by his father, alludes to this event. 


“14th February, 1713-(14). 


“Dear Son,—In answer to your former letter, I enclosed one 
last post to Mr. Harley, in which I would have omitted some 
things, had I known the progress you had made in that affair. I 
presume they did not think my consent would be so easily had, 
considering the expense and short warning; but that I would 
have chosen a small post for present advantage, to take the bur- 
then of your education off my hands, than trust to those uncer- 
tainties. But this I have complied with, to let you find my readi- 
ness to promote your welfare to the utmost of my power, hoping 


1 See Lord Stanhope’s History of England, c. iii, vol. i, p. 80. Ed. 
1858. 


2 Historical Register for 1714-16, vol, i. Introd., p. xiii. 
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I shall have no occasion ever to repent it. The only way you 
have to furnish yourself with money is by parting with what I 
have in the South Sea, and paying £30 to the gentlewoman, and 
returning me the rest that is spare. You must, if you go, ad- 
vise with them where and upon whom to take bills of exchange 
upon the least discount, for to carry ready money all will not, I 
think, be proper ; and be advised of all other matters that you are 
a stranger to, that you may not be disappointed, or be troublesome 
to Mr. Harley in any improper thing. Be sure to take care of 
your conduct in words and actions, and get acquainted with some 
prudent, knowing person of the retinue, whose conversation and 
advice may be useful. Keep a diary of all you see or do or hear, 
whilst you are abroad, and get as much of the languages as is pos- 
sible. Take some maps and geographical books of the countries 
you pass through, and also of the laws, customs, government, and 
the product or manufactory of each particular place; and spend 
not an idle hour without getting some useful information or know- 
ledge of useful things ; that when you return, they may find you 
have spent your time well, and that you are of an industrious 
-temper, and fit for business. Send your letters in Mr. Harley’s 
packet, and write only your private business, and do not meddle 
with public matters, but only by observation. Carry yourself re- 
spectfully to Mr. Harley, and always speak honourably of him. 
Your conduct and behaviour is now to be tried, and may ruin or 
make you. I cannot tell you now half my mind, but leave you 
to God’s direction and good providence. Let me hear every post 
before you go. Take leave of my Lord Treasurer, and thank him 
for all favours. Wish him all imaginable prosperity, and the like 
to the Auditor, to whom I will write a letter of thanks, if you 
think fit. We are all well, and under some concern at this sudden 
expedition, and give you our blessing and love. 
“T am your loving father, 
“THOos. LEWIS. 
“My service to cousin Weaver, to whom I have written this 


post. 

“P.S.— Let me hear particularly what ease you will have in 
your expenses by going now, and whether they offer any advan- 
tages ; for I suppose you cross the sea in the Queen’s yacht, and 
provision is there made aboard at the Queen’s charge ; and that 
after he will keep a table, and treat the gentlemen on the same 
account ; so that your pocket money and clothes may be all that 
is wanting ; and, therefore, do not press too hard upon one that 
is so free; yet take what is sufficient. If you have time, take 
some physic, to avoid being sea-sick ; your constitution will not 
bear what others may. Serve God, and put thy trust in Him, and 
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He will bless you. Avoid dispute, that occasions quarrel among 
strangers.” ‘ ‘ 

The “ Auditor” alluded to in this letter is Edward Harley, Esq., 
of Eywood, in the county of Hereford, second brother of Robert 
Earl of Oxford. He was born in 1664, and died in 1735, and in 
1702 he was appointed by Queen Anne one of the Auditors of the 
Imprest. A full-length portrait of him is preserved at Eywood, in 
the possession of Lady Langdale, the present representative of the 
‘Harley family. 

Queen Anne died on August 1, 1714, only two months after 
her cousin the Electress Sophia. Parliament was dissolved by 
proclamation on January 5, 1715, and in the new House the 
Whig interest predominated. Mr. Thomas Lewis was returned 
to this Parliament for the Radnor boroughs, as a Whig, and in 
opposition to the Harley interest: He contested the boroughs 
with Lord Harley, and was returned. Lord Harley petitioned 
against the return ; but the petition was not prosecuted to a de- 
cision! There is a tradition that he was influenced by some 
slight which he had received from Mr. Harley during his mission. 
-At all events, his family heard that he was about to act with the 
party who were promoting the impeachment of Lord Oxford, 
-which was carried in the House of Commons on June 9, 1715, 
without a division. The following letter to Mr. Thomas Lewis 
‘from his mother has been preserved, and alludes to this trans- 


action. 
(No date.) 
DEAR Son,—You cannot imagine the concern I am under. 
I can’t eat, drink, or sleep, for fear you have a hand in [the] 
blood of these men. My lord of Oxon is our neighbour and friend ; 
be tender of his life, and do not, for any advantage in this world, 
give your vote against him or the duke; and give me the satis- 
faction that you are not ungrateful to him, which will very much 
quiet the mind of your uneasy mother. 
Send me down as much black silk as will make a petticoat, and 
I will pay you for it. Hasten your brother down. We are all 
well, and remember you, and long for an answer to this, which 
is all from Your loving mother, 
M. LEwIs. 


1 See Journals of the House of Commons,—March 31, 1715, presen- 
tation of Lord Harley’s petition complaining of undue return: March 
6, 1716-17, reference of the petition to the Committee of Privileges 
and Elections: December 7, 1717, presentation of an amended peti- 
tion. In both petitions it is alleged that Thomas Lewis, senior, Esq., 
with other persons, ‘“ pretended to make some hundreds of illegal 
burgesses, and polled them for Mr. Lewis, junior, declaring it was to 
‘exclude the petitioner.” 
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The Earl of Oxford was impeached on July 9, 1715, and was 
committed to the Tower. The trial was commenced in June 
1717, but it was not proceeded with, and he was liberated from 
his imprisonment. By “the Duke” mentioned in this letter, the 
Duke of Ormond is meant. A motion for his impeachment was 
carried in the House of Commons on June 21, 1715, and he im- 
mediately fled to France. He was subsequently engaged in trea- 
sonable designs against his own country, and he died on the 
Continent. 

The first Parliament in which Thomas Lewis sat was opened 
on March 21,1715. He was then twenty-five years old; his father 
did not die till 1724. He was likewise member for the Radnor 
boroughs in the Parliaments of 1722, 1727, 1734, 1741, 1747, 
1754, and 1762, which latter Parliament sat till March 12, 1768. 
There was a double return for the Parliament of 1762. The 
two names returned were Thomas Lewis, Esq., and Edward Lewis 
Esq.: but the latter informed the House that he did not mean 
to contest the matter ; and his name was erased from the return 
by the Clerk of the Crown. 

Thomas Lewis, from the length of time during which he re- 
presented the Radnor boroughs (viz. fifty-three years continuously) 
was called the “Old Burgess.” He opposed the interest of the 
Harley family, then powerful in the county of Radnor,! and was 
a supporter of Sir Robert Walpole. 

There is a well-painted, full-length portrait of him at Harpton 
Court, with his name upon it ; and a medallion of him in high 
relief, over his monument in Old Radnor Church. 

Thomas Lewis died at his house in Soho Square, on April 5, 
1777, aged eighty-seven years ; and was buried “in great funeral 
pomp” on April 19, in Old Radnor Church, where there is a hand- 
some monument to his memory, with the following inscription: — 

Sacred to the memory of THomas LEwis, Esq., of Harpton, 
who was descended from an ancient and respectable family in 
this county. On the accession of the present royal family, he 
was called by the voice of his countrymen to represent his native 
borough in Parliament, in which character he served them during 
the reigns of George the First and Second, a period of near fifty 
years. He was blessed with a clear understanding and sound 
judgment, which being accompanied by an habitual elegance of 
manners, rendered his conversation at once pleasing and in- 
structive. Happy also in the possession of a vigorous constitu- 
tion, and blessed with almost uninterrupted health, he enjoyed a 


1In the History of the Boroughs of Great Britain (3 vols. 8vo., 1792), 
vol. iii (Welsh Boroughs), p. 47, it is stated that ‘ the interest of this 
county (Radnor) centres entirely in the Earl of Oxford.” 
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life full of years, which on the 5th of April, 1777, he exchanged 
for the immortality of heaven, aged 86 years and 5 months. He 
married Ann, one of the daughters and coheiresses of Sir Nathan 
Wright, Baronet, of Lofts, in the county of Essex. 

Thomas Lewis married, February | 2, 1743, Ann, eldest daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Nathan Wright, Bart., by Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Francis Lawley, Bart., and widow of Leonard Powell, Esq. 
She was born February 29, 1712, and died without children, in 
Soho Square, March 28, 1785. She was buried at Norwood. A 
monument to her memory was, by a direction in her will, erected 
in Old Radnor Church. Her sister and coheiress Dorothy, mar- 
ried Thomas Hussey Apreece, Esq. Ann devised the estates at 
Lofts, near Maldon, in Essex, which she inherited from her father, 
to her sister’s son, Sir Thomas Hussey Apreece, Bart. An oval 
portrait of Margaret, Lady Lawley, and three-quarters length 
portraits of Ann and Dorothy, her two daughters, are at Harpton. 
Sir Nathan Wright, Knight, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal during 
the reigns of William and Anne (1700-1705), was nephew of Sir 
Nathan Wright, the third baronet, and was born February 11, 
1653. See Lord Campbell’s Livzs of the Chancellors, ¢. 112. 
tear) History of the Landed Gentry, vol. ii, p, 245. (London, 
1837. 

Henry, fourth son of Thomas Lewis and Margaret Howes, and 
brother of the preceding, had the following children by his first 


marriage. ; 

1. JoHN, born October 14, 1738. Died November 6, 1797, at 
Harpton Court ; and was buried November 14, at Old Radnor 
Church, where there is a tablet to his memory. In the inscrip- 
tion he is described as “ barrister-at-law, recorder of the borough 
of Radnor, and an acting magistrate for the counties of Radnor 
and Middlesex.” He was High Sheriff of Radnorshire in 1792. 

2. Wru1aM, born November 28, 1739. In 1756 he entered 
the royal navy on board the 7'’rident, Captain Darrell, and he was 
present at the action in the Mediterranean between Admiral 
John Byng and La Galissonniére in 1756. He was afterwards 
at the taking of the Havannah and of Quebec. In the year 1777 
he was made a lieutenant ; and after the close of the American 
war he retired to Fareham in Hampshire with impaired health ; 
and died January 25, 1788. 

3. MARGARET, born November 23, 1740. Died January 11, 
1741. 

4. ANN, born March 21, 1742. Married William Fowle, Esq., 
of Bedford Square ; and died without issue in September 1823. 

5. Henry, born March 26, 1744; and died May 1744. 

6. ExizaBETH, born May 17, 1745. Died unmarried at Ken- 
sington in 1802. 
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Hvuen and Wii1iAM, the next brothers to Thomas Lewis, 
having died without male issue in his lifetime, and Henry, the 
next brother, having died before him, Thomas Lewis devised the 
Harpton property to his nephew John, the eldest son of Henry. 

JoHN LEwiIs contested the Radnor boroughs with Edward 
Lewis in the three Parliaments of 1768, 1'774, and 1780. In each 
ease there was a double return, and John Lewis was declared to 
be not duly elected. The two former elections took place during 
the lifetime of his uncle Thomas. It appears from a note in his 
writing that he was sent for express from Harpton, in the midst 
of his canvass, on account of his father’s death, which took place 
on January 18, 1768. The Parliament of 1762 was dissolved on 
March 12, 1768, in its sixth session; so that he must have com- 
menced his canvass before the dissolution. The questions on 
which these disputed returns turned was whether burgesses were 
entitled to vote without being resident. The decision was in 
favour of the non-resident burgesses.! 

JOHN LEWI8s, married on December 15, 1761, first, Mary, the 
daughter of Captain Charles Colby, resident at Gunton Hall, in 
the county of Suffolk, one of the commissioners of his majesty’s 
navy (born on October 31, 1745; died, October 16, 1774), by 
whom he had three daughters. 

1, ELIZABETH, born at Naples on December 30, 1763. She 
married J. L. Harris, Esq., of the Moor, near Kington. On Jan. 
21,1788. Died in Jersey on February 23, 1841. 

2. SARAH, born on July 29, 1770, at Gunton Hall, Suffolk. 
She married Charles Whalley, Esq., on October 11, 1799; and 
died at Charlton, near Woolwich, on March, 25, 1840. 

3. Mary ANNE, born in Bedford Row, on September 27, 1772. 
She married James Davies, Esq., of Moor Court, near Kington, 
on April 18, 1804; and died on April 30, 1845. 

He married, secondly (on March 24, 1778, in Walcot Church, 
Bath), Ann, third daughter of Admiral Sir Thomas Frankland, 
Baronet, of Thirkleby Park, in the county of York ; by whom he 
had issue :— 

1. ANN, born on May 20,1779. Died on December 19, 1793. 
Buried in Old Radnor Church. 

2. THoMAS FRANKLAND, born in Great Ormond Street on 
May 14, 1780. Died at Harpton on January 22, 1855, and 
buried in Old Radnor Church. 


1 History of Boroughs, etc., p. 49. Edward Lewis was a London 
merchant who had recently purchased the estate of Downton, near 
New Radnor. He was supported in his election contests by the Har- 
ley interest. He had no connexion with the county of Radnor before 
his purchase of Downton. 
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3. Louisa, born at Harpton on July 8, 1783. Died on Jan. 
12, 1810; and buried in Gloucester Cathedral. 

Ann, second wife of John Lewis, was born on August 24, 1753. 
She married, secondly, the Rev. Robert Hare, of Herstmonceaux, 
Sussex, in 1811 ; and died at Cheltenham on March 12, 1842. 

A tablet to the memory of Sir Frankland Lewis was erected in 
Old Radnor Church by his eldest son, on which there is the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

“Sacred to the memory of the Right Honourable Sir Tomas 
FRANKLAND LEwis, Baronet, of Harpton Court, in the county of 
Radnor, only son of John Lewis, Esq., by his second wife, Ann, 
daughter of Admiral Sir Thomas Frankland, Baronet. 

“ He was born in London on the 14th of May, 1780. In March 
1805, he married Harriet, fourth daughter of Sir George Corne- 
wall, Baronet, and by her he had two sons, both of whom sur- 
vived him. 

“In October 1839, he married Marianne, daughter of John 
Ashton, Esq. 

“ He died at Harpton Court, on the 22nd of January, 1855, and 
was buried in the chancel of this church. 

“He received his education at Eton, and afterwards at Christ 
Church College, Oxford. He entered Parliament as member for 
the borough of Beaumaris, in 1812, and subsequently represented 
the county and the borough of Radnor. At different periods he 
was employed on important commissions of inquiry, in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; and he successively filled the 
offices of Secretary to the Treasury, Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, Treasurer of the Navy, and Poor Law Commissioner. 

“He was sworn of the Privy Council in 1828, and was created 
a baronet in 1846. 

“During a long parliamentary and official life, he was dis- 
tinguished by the rectitude of his judgment, the clearness of his 
understanding, the soundness of his opinions, his extensive ac- 
quaintance with public affairs, and his general capacity for the 
transaction of business. He enjoyed the confidence and esteem 
of the various persons with whom he was associated. 

“In religion he was a firm adherent of the Protestant faith, 
according to the tenets of the Church of England. In all the re- 
lations of private life he was blameless. He was an attached 
husband and an affectionate father. 

“ As a landowner, and as a magistrate of the county and borough 
of Radnor, he sedulously discharged the duties of property and 
of neighbourhood, and for a period of more than fifty years he 
directed his best exertions to the improvement of his native 
county ; exertions which were acknowledged with just gratitude 
by those whose welfare he constantly studied to promote.” 
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The two sons of Sir Frankland Lewis by his first marriage 
are— 

1. GEoRGE CoRNEWALL, born in London on April 21, 1806. 

2. GILBERT FRANKLAND, born at Tibberton Court, Hereford- 
shire, on July 21, 1808. 


The following list of Stewards of the Manor of Cantredmelleneth, 
from the restoration to the year 1786, is annexed, as throwing 
light upon the local politics of that period. The Stewards of 
this Crown Manor were supposed to exercise an influence in the 
boroughs, by being able, through their deputy stewards, to enrol 
as many of their retainers as they thought fit, burgesses of the 








several boroughs. 
Anno Regni. Names. aes init 
12 CharlesI . | Earl of Pembroke and awa — 
11 CharlesII . | Robert Harley, Esq. . ‘ Dec. 18, 1660 
24 Charles II . | Sir Henry Osborne . J . | Dec. 19, 1673 
32 Charles II . | Charles Lord Herbert ‘ - | Oct. 9, 1681 
33 Charles II . | Sir John Morgan + « « | Beps. 1, 1682 
4 James II . | Marquis of Powys. ; . | April 16, 1668 
4JamesII  . | Sir Rowland Gwynne - . | Sept. 27, 1688 
2 William & Mary| Robert Harley, Esq. . - | Nov. 26, 1691 
4 William . | Robert Harley, Esq. . - . | Jan. 19,1701 
1 George I . | Thomas Lord Coningsby . . | Dec. 7,1714 
6 George I . | Duke of Chandos ‘ . | Feb. 4, 1721 
20 George II . | Henry Lewis of Harpton, Esq. . | June 30, 1746 
1 George III . | Henry Lewis of Harpton, me: . | April 21, 1761 
7 George III . | Edward Earl of Oxford . Feb. 8, 1768 




















[The memoir here given was compiled by the late 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., and possesses addi- 
tional interest on account of its being the last produc- 
tion, published, of his learned pen. ‘The Association is 
indebted for it to the kindness of Sir Gilbert Frankland 
Lewis, the present baronet.—Ep. Arch. Camb. | 














GWEN TEIRBRON (ALBA TRIMAMMIS). 


Asxout ten miles from Quimper, on the side of the main 
road to Chateaulin, in the midst of tall trees, which 
almost entirely shut it out from view, is the little chapel 
dedicated to Saint Vénnec; near it is a fair Calvary on 
a triangular base, which bears the date of 1556. A 
little beyond this is the Saints’ Well, or fountain, which 
bears more ornamental details than is usual in such con- 
structions, the necessary adjuncts of Breton Chapels. 
The exterior of the chapel offers nothing very remark- 
able, while the interior is in a woeful state of dilapida- 
tion. At the bottom of the nave is a worm-éaten gal-— 
lery, with sculptured pannels of coarse execution, and 
from the centre hangs an iron lamp of more simple cha- 
racter, and probably of the same period as the building. 
Towards the upper end of the church four large stone 
corbels support the figures of saints. On one of these 
corbels is a remarkable group of four personages—a 
female and three children. The former is represented 
crowned, and sitting. Her vest is open, and discloses 
three breasts, one of which, larger than the other, seems 
to suckle a little child resting on her knees, and hold- 
ing in its hands a label inscribed in characters of the 
sixteenth century—S. Guennoc. The two remaining 
figures, standing upright on each side of the female, 
support themselves by their hands placed upon her 
knees, and carry similar labels having the names of 
S. Guenolé and 8. Jacut. The accompanying illustra- 
tion, for which I am indebted to the accurate pencil of 
my friend, Mr. Edward Russell, will give a better idea 
than words can, of these monuments. To those who 
are not familiar with the early traditions connected with 
our history, such a group within the walls of a church 
may appear singular. I was therefore not astonished 
to learn that a most respectable clergyman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Quimper, finding in one of the chapels of 
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‘his parish a statue with as little clothing as the one here 
mentioned, thought it to represent some pagan divinity, 
and had it ignominiously interred in a corner of the 
cemetery. 

The female, however, who is thus represented is cele- 
brated in our Breton annals, which call her Alba Tri- 
mammis (in Breton, Gwen Teirbron ;' or in English, 
Gwen with three breasts). An account of her life was 
written in the ninth century, a copy of which is in the 
original cartulary of the Abbey of Llandevennec, the 
greater portion of which work is of the same date. 

Fracun, a celebrated warrior, and the cousin of Cat- 
how,” King of Britain, flying from a pestilential malady 
which desolated the states of his relation, and which had 
been sent to punish the wickedness of the inhabitants, 
went over to Armorica, taking with him his wife Gwen 
(Alba) and his two sons, Guethenoc and Jacob (Jacut). 
He landed at a place called Brahec, on the northern 
coast of Armorica, and established himself in a par- 
ticular spot, which took its name from him—Plou- 
fracan or Plebs Fracani. Here a third son was born, 
who was named Gwennolé (Wingwaloeus). A miracle 
of God conferred upon his mother, Gwen, a third breast 
to nourish this third son, who was called to so high a 
destiny, and who, from this especial favour shown to 
his mother, was called De Trimammis.* 


1 « Gwen” (white), “ Teir’’ (three), “‘ Bron” (breast). 
2 Breton historians call him Cathonn; but the Cartulary has Catho- 
uii. 

3 « Inter hec autem vir quidam illustris, spes proles beate, nomine 
Fracanus, Cathouii regis Britannici viri secundum seculum famosissimi 
consobrinus,,..cum etiam predicti regis terra....in qu tanta sacri- 
legia et connubia inepta conviviaque illicita et stupra a Deo incon- 
cessa fuerant perpetrata....morbo, olido cum nidore gravissimo sani- 
eque confecta per totam pene fuisset....iste legitur cum agnellis, id 
est, geminis natis Guethenoco Jacoboque vocatis parenteque eorun- 
dem, alba, nomine que cognominatur Trimammis ed quod ternas, 
zequato numero natorum, habuit mammas, nam et eorum germana non 
est in mammarum calculo reputanda quia foeminarum non est moris 
in Scriptura texere genealogiam tandem Armoricam,...aggreditur 
enatato cum paucis ponto Britannico tellurem Circio leniter flante 
delatus in portum qui Brahecus dicitur.’”’ (Cartulary of Llandeven- 
nec, a MS. in the Library of Quimper, fos. 12 v° and 13 et v°.) 
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The artist who has sculptured the group of St. Gwen 
and her children has faithfully followed the legend, ex- 
cept that he has given to St. Guennoc or Gwethenoc, 
patron of the chapel, the place which ought to be occu- 
pied by St. Gwenolé, according to the legend. 

The Welsh traditions mention also a Saint Gwen, to 
whom the same name of Teirbron has been given, and 
who was the daughter of Emyr Llydaw, a prince of Ar- 
moric Britain. She married A‘neas Lydewig, and by 
him became the mother of St. Cadvan, who passed from 
Armorica into Wales in the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury, with a considerable company of holy personages.! 

It is clear, from these few details, that it is impossible 
to identify this Saint Gwen with her namesake. The 
identity of names may have been the means of the name 
of the one being assigned to the other, a kind of con- 
fusion of which we have too many instances in Welsh 
and Breton annals, and which contributes in no little 
degree to add to the confusion of the early history of 
both countries. 

Breton tradition tells us nothing of St. Gwennoc. 
He is represented in his chapel of a size approaching 
to the natural size, dressed as a warrior, holding in one 
hand a sword, and in the other a book. At his side in 
the same niche are his two brothers, St. Gwennolé ‘and 
St. Jacut, but in much smaller proportion. Both of 
these are in the costume of an abbé; on the corbel 
which supports the statue is S. Gueznoce (sic) 1178. 
The inhabitants of the village of St. Venec can give no 
information of his life. He is, however, invoked for 
pains in the legs. His féte is held on the Sunday before 
Lent and Whit Monday. St. Gwennolé was the first 
abbot of Landevennec,? and St. Jacut that of the monas- 
tery of the same name, about five miles from St. Malo. 

St. Gwen Teirbron is not known by that name in the 


1R. Williams’ Dictionary of Eminent Welshmen, pp. 55, 144, 192. 
Rees’ Welsh Saints, p. 122. 

2 For details of St.Gwennolé and the Abbey of Landevennec, see 
Archeologia Cambrensis, Series III, vol. iii, p. 129. 
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neighbourhood of the chapel, where she is only repre- 
sented as the mother of St. Venec (Gwennoc). Nursing 
mothers offer to her a distaff and flax, to secure the 
desired quantity of milk. Her statue seems evidently 
to have been the prototype of those which represent the 
virgin, nude as far as the breast, of which there exist 
several examples in Britany, and which are invoked for 
the same purpose, and with the same offerings. I have 
met with two in Finistérre. One invoked under the 
name of Notre Dame de Treguren is in the chapel 
of Seznec, in the parish of Plogonec or Plougonec. It 
is a large stone statue, without any pretensions to art. 
To conceal its nudity, it has been lately invested with a 
striped waistcoat, painted in oil colour, and buttoned up 
to the chin. The second, of wood, and of good execu- 
tion, is in the chapel of Quillidoaré, in the parish of 
Cast, about five miles from Chateaulin. She is repre- 
sented of the natural size, and in a costume of a lady of 
rank of the sixteenth century. On a fold of her robe is 
written in Gothic characters—N* Dame pr Bonngs- 
NOUVELLES. This kind of statue, the sight of which did 
not shock our ancestors as they seem to do us in the pre- 
sent day, was formerly much more common. Figures of 
Notre Dame ex couches were by no means rare in our 
churches during the middle ages, as appears by various 
records and documents of the period. At present they 
are nearly all destroyed, and the few examples, that re- 
main, lie hid in remote and humble chapels, seldom 
visited by inhabitants of towns. 
R. Le Men. 


Quimper. 











CROMLECH AT LLANVAELOG, ANGLESEY. 


In 1844 I visited that portion of Anglesey which extends 
from the Menai to Holyhead, along the south-western 
shore, in search of early and medieval remains; and at 
that period took a drawing of the double cromlech at 
Llanvaelog, one of the best in the island. One cromlech 
was erect ; the other by its side, thrown down: or rather, 
I should say that the two constituted the remains of a 
large chambered mound,—perhaps of a cromlech with 
a passage, as at Bryn Celli in the same island. The 
cap-stone of that which was erect measured thirteen feet 
and a half in length by about five feet in depth and 
width at the thickest part. The cap of the fallen one 
was broken in two, but when entire it was not less than 
fifteen feet long. Fortunately this drawing remains in 
my portfolio; and it shews the importance of preserving 
memorials of these early monuments, whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, made with all possible care; for since then 
the fallen cromlech has utterly disappeared; and the 
upright one has been so seriously damaged, that its 
destruction will now be the work of only a few winters, 
—all through the sheer stupidity of man ! 

I had occasion to pass by the spot last summer, and, 
on going to renew my acquaintance with this venerable 
monument, found nothing more remaining than what is 
represented in the accompanying engraving. An “im- 
proving tenant” had come upon the farm. He wanted 
to repair his walls; and, though the native rock cropped 
out all around, he found it more convenient to blast the 
fallen stone, the very existence of which was probably 
unknown to either the landlord or his agent. Hence 
the fallen one disappeared. The tenant, however, seems 
to have been in some degree aware of the importance of 
the erect cromlech; for he cut a kind of trench all 
round it, and by subsequent ploughings has left it stand- 
ing on a kind of low mound. Formerly it stood in a 
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grass field, among gorse bushes, with no wall near it, 
and only some broken embankments with Anglesey 
hedges on the top. 

A few years ago the land came by inheritance, on the 
death of Lord Dinorben, to the present possessor of 
Kinmel ; and the tenant, desirous of shewing respect to 
his new landlord, determined to celebrate the occasion 
with a bonfire.” This fire he lighted on the top of the 
cromlech ; and though the stone was five feet thick, the 
action of the fire’ and the air split the ponderous mass 
right through the middle, crossways! Of course this 
injury was not intended; but it was well known and 
lamented in the neighbourhood,—for several labouring 
people mentioned the circumstance to me, and regretted 
it. As it now stands, the combined action of autumn 
rains and winter frosts will infallibly enlarge the crack, 
and will complete the disintegration of the stone. The 
cap, too, stands now on only three stones, and is in the 
most imminent danger of coming down altogether ; for 
one of them supports it by an extremely small point, 
very near one of the sides of the triangle of gravity ; and 
so fine is this point, that it isa wonder how it can with- 

stand the great pressure bearing upon it. 
~The stones are all of a metamorphic character, con- 
taining crystals of quartz, chlorite, and feldspar ; almost 
granitic in texture. 

Ten men, with three or four horses and some power- 
ful levers, would repair this cromlech in a single day, 
and ener its preservation for ages. But will they 
do so 


H. L. J. 


Oct. 26, 1863. 





SAINT MICHAEL’S MOUNT, CARNAC. 


Dounrinea the meeting of the Association at Penaanee last 
year, I announced the probability of the grand tumulus 
at Carnac, called Mont St. Michel, being carefully ex- 
plored by local antiquaries. Within a few days after 
the announcement the work commenced, and the follow- 
ing isa brief account of the important discoveries made. 

It may, however, be desirable to notice the form of 
this tumulus, which is more remarkable for its length 
than height. The upper portion has, moreover, been 
removed at some distant period, so as to form a level 
surface for the erection of a chapel. The present build- 
ing is, however, not of any great antiquity. The exte- 
rior coat of the tumulus is composed of small blocks of 
granite, now, by lapse of time, covered with turf; which 
circumstance, together with that of its great length, 
gives it an appearance more of a natural than artificial 
hill. 

The operations were commenced by a series of pits 
sunk in the line of the larger axis, and driven down- 
wards, to the depth of two feet and a half, through the 
outer layer of small granite blocks; beneath which was 
found a bed of light, dry sea-sand (vase), which extended 
to the depth of four or five feet, when the stones appeared 
again below. 

The next step taken was to ascertain as nearly as 
possible the centre of the mound. A point in the plateau 
was therefore fixed on, a little to the east of that which 
would cover the centre so determined; and a shaft of 
two yards by one was sunk, in a perpendicular direction, 
to the depth of about twenty-five feet. Great difficulty 
occurred in this work from the falling in of the stones ; 
which was, however, got over by the assistance of some 
skilled miners from the neighbourhood. At. the dis- 
tance mentioned the excavators came upon a row of 
large stones forming a kind of wall, evidently connected 
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‘with the chamber. This wall was carefully followed 
towards the north, for about a yard, until the east side 
of the chamber was reached ; and, by good luck, at the 
only point where an entrance could be effected into the 
interior without damaging the structure. Previous, 
however, to any one being allowed to enter, a very pro- 
per precaution was taken, to survey the interior from 
the outside by the aid of lamps; which revealed only 
the eutting edges of two stone celts projecting a little 
above the surface, and three large jasper beads, which 
shone as brightly as if they had been deposited there 
the day before. 

After this survey an entrance was made with great 
care, and measurements taken of the chamber—an irre- 
gular, four-sided figure,—the north side measuring 
nearly two yards and a half, the south side two yards ; 
the east a little more than western one,—a yard and a 
half. Three of these sides (the northern, southern, and 
western) were built of rude, horizontal courses, alter- 
nately of large and small stones;without mortar; while 
the eastern one was composed of two vertical slabs of 
granite. It was, evident, therefore, that the three sides 
of masonry were built first; and that the eastern end 
was the entrance, and closed after the articles had been 
deposited in the positions they were found. 

The chamber was covered by one large slab, which 
rested on the three walls of masonry only, falling short 
of the upright slabs at the eastern end. Although the 
supporting walls were more than six feet thick at the 
lower part, yet the courses of smaller stones seem to 
have given way, and caused the covering slab, charged 
with such an enormous weight above, to split through 
its length. By the most fortunate of chances, however, 
the faces of the fractured parts, by thrusting against 
each other, formed a kind of arch, thus preventing any 
further mischief. No traces of figutes or sculpture 
could be detected on this slab, or on the two eastern 
ones. On the former one, however, were found certain 
small circular depressions, of which the first explorers, 
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M. De Galles and his colleagues, counted only four ; 
but which were, by subsequent examination, found to 
be! six, arranged in this order. 
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Additional lights having been procured, M. De Galles 
entered alone into the interior, while his companions 
stood without, noting down his observations. ‘The first 
remarkable discovery made was that the floor of the 
chamber was uniformly. covered with a deep bed of dry, 
soft dust, which felt to the hand thrust in it like wheaten 
flour. This bed was carefully examined in parallel lines, 
and every time an object was extracted, its place and 
number were marked down by those outside. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the articles thus discovered : 

]. Eleven celts of jade, in perfect preservation, measur- 
ing from fifteen inches to two and a half. Two were 
perforated with a hole in the smaller end. One of 
these two last mentioned had been broken in three 
parts, two of them lying at one end of the chamber, 
and the third at the opposite extremity. The position 
of the fragments clearly indicates that the instrument 
was broken previously to its being deposited. Another 
of these eleven celts bore indications of having been 
intended to be bored like the other two; but the work- 
ings on each side not exactly corresponding with one 
another, the attempt had been given up, and the imple- 
ment thus left in its imperfect state. 

2. Two large celts of a coarser material than the 
preceding, both of which had been broken across. 
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3. Twenty-six small ones in hard and compact tremo- 
lithe,—all provided with very sharp cutting edges ; one 
of these with two such edges, one at each extremity. 

4, Nine pendants (pendiloques) and one hundred and 
one small beads, mostly of jasper; all pierced, and evi- 
dently the remains of one or more necklaces. 

5. Two fragments of flint. 

In the north-west corner was a small flat stone lying 
in a slightly inclined position, and which appeared to 
have been designedly so placed, and not by accident. 
On removing it with great care, the upper portion of a 
ring of beads was found perfect; the beads composing 
the other part had escaped, but were subsequently found 
and collected. These small beads were of bone or ivory, 
and were transverse sections of a small cylinder of one 
of those substances. The dimensions of the ring were 
such as to indicate that it had been worn by a female. 

The celts thus found were grouped more thickly 
towards the western than the eastern sides, and were so 
placed in relation to the remaining two sides of the 
chamber as to leave an open space in the centre, with a 
view apparently to some particular purpose. Out of 
the whole number, no two celts were exactly similar. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances connected 
with the discovery is the fact that all those celts were 
placed vertically, the smaller ends downwards, the 
cutting edges projecting more or less above the surface 
of the thick bed of soft impalpable dust already men- 
tioned. M. de Galle’s explanation of this curious ar- 
rangement is the reverse of satisfactory, and altogether 
untenable. He supposes an enormous quantity of 
skins, clothes, or similar articles, to have been laid upon 
the ground, and the celts placed horizontally thereon. 
As in course of time these furs and cloths gradually 
mouldered into dust, the heavier portions of the celts, 
which he assumes to be that which may be called the 
haft or handle, sank gradually through the different 
layers, until they came into a vertical position, and re- 
mained thus, supported by walls of dust on each side. 
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Unfortunately, however, the portion of the celts, which 
he assumes to be the heavier, are the lighter of the 
two, and therefore, by the laws of gravitation, the 
result would have been the very reverse to what was 
found to be the fact on the first opening of the 
chamber. In addition to this, the dust itself has since 
been ascertained to have been a mixture of earth 
and ashes, while it is clear that the chamber could not 
have at any time contained such a mass of these sup- 
posed skins, which must have existed, if the present 
dust is merely their remains. The only conclusion 
we can arrive at, therefore, is, that at the time of 
closing the chamber the floor of it was first covered 
with a thick bed of the dust and the stone implements, 
designedly placed in rows in a perpendicular position, 
with the cutting and broad edges upwards. This 
bed of dust on being removed was found to cover an 
irregular pavement of flat stones. These in their turn 
having been removed, a small space between them 
and the natural surface of the rock was discovered. 
That here was the actual grave was indicated by the 
presence of fragments of wood charcoal, and of bones, 
among which M. de Galle found what he considered 
to be a portion of the skull, still retaining a number 
of hairs. The position of the body also, according 
to the same authority, was clearly east and west. He, 
however, appears to have been in error in supposing 
that the body had not been previously burnt, but had 
been placed in a coffin, which he states to have been 
of oak. The space, moreover, between the flags and the 
rocks was so narrow, that, in his opinion, the latter must 
have originally rested on the actual coffin. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for these conjectures, careful examina- 
tion of the remains by the most competent authorities 
determined, beyond all question, that no body or coffin 
had been placed there at all, but only the remains of a 
human body previously reduced to ashes by intense heat. 

An. account of the excavation was drawn up and 
communicated by M. de Galle to the Prefect, who had 
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set a noble example to the gentlemen of the district by 
his munificent subscription towards the fund for the ex- 
penses of the excavation. But since that report was 
issued, an additional discovery was made of a small re- 
cess, hardly to be called a chamber, on the north side of 
the chamber. This was found completely filled with 
earth, containing numerous fragments of charcoal and 
burnt bones. ‘The charcoal existed in two forms—one 
of mere powder, the other of fragments of various 
sizes, most of which, by the existence of parallel 
shining fibres, indicated their vegetable nature ; others 
appeared to be animal charcoal. The great mass, how- 
ever, consisted of a mixture of cinders, earth, and an 
earthy and vegetable matter. Of the bone fragments, viz. 
those found in the first and second chamber, some were in 
a state of cinder, others clearly exhibited all the signs 
of uniform calcination, such as lightness, a certain pecu- 
liar whiteness, great friability, clearness of fracture, 
and facility of being pulverized. Some were also 
covered with a layer of soot, others incorporated with 
brown masses of carbonized earth ; others, again, were 
simply carbonized bone. Among the bone fragments 
were clearly detected a portion of the ribs, of the shoul- 
der, the wrist, and upper and lower jawbones. Among 
them were three particular fragments, which were, as 
already stated, thought to be portions of a skull, still 
retaining a considerable quantity of hair; but, on a 
closer examination (by the aid of a glass), they ap- 
peared to be merely a solid crust, into which vegetable 
earth, grains of mica, particles of wood, and _bone- 
dust, acted on by fire, had entered. On the surface 
existed a kind of felt-like surface, from which the hairs 
proceeded, and which were visible to the naked eye, 
some being brown, and others perfectly white, but of 
less diameter than that of an adult man, and presenting 
other peculiarities, which precluded the supposition 
that they were human hairs. On breaking one of these 
fragments, the wingcase of an insect was laid bare, and 
was identified as having belonged to the Ptinus Fur. 
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The hairs, then, were not hairs at all, but the bones could 
be identified as having been those of an adult or old 
man. The undoubted facts of all the bones found be- 
neath the floor of the chamber having been subjected 
to the action of fire, completely upsets M. de Galle’s 
theory of the corpse in a wooden coffin. In addition to 
the above, some small fragments of granite were found, 
which (from their colour, and other peculiarities), must 
have been subjected also to a strong heat, so that there 
appears to be no question but that, in the case of the 
interment of Mont St. Michel, the practice of incinera- 
tion had been carried into effect, and in a very effectual 
manner. Some also of the celts appeared to have been 
submitted to the same action. 

This closes the account of the discoveries made in 
this very important examination, and which clearly in- 
dicate the particular process employed. A pile of com- 
bustible matter was raised probably on the same spot on 
which the chamber was subsequently built. The burnt 
fragments of granite found with the remains have, no 
doubt, been detached by heat from the surface of the 
rock. During the burning of the corpse some of the 
celts were thrown into the fire. The ashes, mixed 
with vegetable matter (charcoal, etc.), are then collected 
and placed on the spot, and covered with the flat stones 
which formed the floors of the chamber. ‘The surface 
of this floor is then thickly covered with a bed of earth, 
etc., in or on which are deposited the necklaces and the 
celts in the position they were found. The little ring 
was at the same time placed in a corner of the crypt, 
and covered with a separate stone. The three walls of 
the chamber were erected, either previously or subse- 
quently, to the depositing the layer of dust and earth. 
The great covering stone then was placed in its posi- 
tion, and the eastern entrance closed up with the two 
slabs. The whole was then covered up with fragments 
of rock, over which was laid the light sand to a con- 
siderable thickness, and finally the outer covering of 
stones placed over the sand completed the work. 
However important many of the facts connected 
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with this discovery are, yet when we compare the small 
size of the actual chamber and its small appended cavity 
with the large diameter of the tumulus, we cannot but 
suspect that other chambers still exist, which remain to 
be discovered, and which are probably placed on the 
line of the principal axis of the mound. 

The following seem to be the more important facts 
of this exploration. 

1. That no implements except those of stone and 
bone were found, the small beads of the ring being 
thought to have been cut from the bone of some 
bird. The same has been uniformly, I believe, found 
to be the case with other stone chambers in Armorica, 
with the exception of the celebrated ones of Plouharnel, 
where, in addition to stone implements, were found two 
broad gold collars. No instance of any bronze weapon 
being found in a chamber in Britany is recorded, as far 
as I am aware, although they are of common occurrence 
under other circumstances, while we find such numerous 
and fine specimens of stone implements buried with 
the dead. It may fairly, therefore, be inferred, from the 
absence of bronze or iron, that those metals were not in 
use at the period of these stone chambers. 

2. As in the case of the monster tumulus and chamber 
of Tumiac, not far from Mont St. Michel, some of the 
celts were found broken, the cleanness of the fractures 
indicating that they had been intentionally broken. 
Most are familiar with numerous instances of the same 
practice in the case of bronze implements. 

3. The alternation of beds of stone and sand occurs 
also in the case of Tumiac, though in the latter case the 
mound is principally composed of sand, with layers of 
stone, as if for the purpose of securing the lighter ma- 
terial. Unless the nature of the locality has undergone 
considerable alterations since the erection of the tumu- 
lus, as well as of Mont St. Michel, the sand would appear 
to have been obtained from the sea shore, now at some 
little distance,—a circumstance that must have consider- 
ably increased the labour of the builders. As the most 
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numerous and most important monuments of this class 
are, at least in Britany if not elsewhere, invariably 
found on or near the sea coast, and as there is reason to 
think that one branch at least of the great Celtic family 
came westward along the line of coast, there may per- 
haps be some peculiar reason for the use of sea sand in 
the erection of these monuments wherever possible. 
There are several important tumuli in this district which 
have not yet been properly examined, and in which the 
same construction may be found to exist. 

4, A fourth fact to be noticed is, that the principal 
remains of the body or bodies were found, not on the 
floor of the chamber, but underneath it. In this case 
the floor seems to have been composed of several small 
flags, not of one or two large ones, as is sometimes 
found; and therefore an examination of the space be- 
neath was easily effected. But in some instances this 
does not appear to have been done; as in the case of the 
celebrated chamber at Gavrynys, in the same locality, or 
in that of the chamber at the foot of Mount Hellu, at 
Locmariaker, where the floors consist of single slabs. 
In any examinations, therefore, of such monuments 
which may yet be made, it would be desirable to con- 
tinue them below the actual floor, even if sepulchral and 
other remains be found upon it. 

5. The direction of this chamber pointed towards the 
east. ‘This seems to be usually the case, with slight 
variations. If, according to certain Druidic theories, 
the entrances of such chambers, and of our own stone 
circles, were originally constructed so as to face the 
exact point of the rising sun on any particular day, some 
approximation might, as M. De Galles suggests, be ar- 
rived at to their true age. For by taking the mean of 
their different orientations, the equinoctial point in the 
time of those who erected the structures would be ap- 
proximately ascertained. This point being gained, a 
simple process of calculation, by the law of the pre- 
cession of equinoxes, would determine the number of 
years that have elapsed since that period. Unfortu- 
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nately, however, the whole process rests upon very un- 
certain grounds, viz., the fact that this law of orienta- 
tion was carefully carried into effect by the builders of 
these monuments; the sole authority for such a state- 
ment being that of medieval Druidism. 

6. The last point which seems to deserve notice is the 
difference in the interment of the body or bodies in two 
monuments of the same class, and apparently of the 
same age. In the Tumiac chamber the body had been 
placed in its natural state; in that of Mont St. Michel 
complete incineration had first taken place. 

That the two monuments are the work of the same 
people will be generally admitted. They are exactly 
similar in construction, the only points of difference 
being that the chamber in the former case is larger, 
and has some of its walls ornamented with singular 
patterns ; while nothing of the kind exists in the latter 
case, except the six small circular depressions on the 
under surface of the covering stone. The tumulus, 
also, at Mont St. Michel is very long; that at Tumiac 
of the usual conical form. ‘The same kind of imple- 
ments and ornaments, some of them in each case 
broken, were found in both of them. The layers of 
stone and sand, though not exactly in the same manner, 
occur in both; they are both within the same locality, 
divided only by a narrow channel, and must, without 
doubt, be assigned to the same age and the same 
builders. The northern antiquaries give a priority in 
age to graves where the bodies were buried unburnt ; 
the rule, however, does not obtain here, for if any 
difference of age may be inferred from the ruder or 
more costly nature of the work, the chamber at Mont 
St. Michel, being smaller and unornamented, may be 
considered anterior to that at Tumiac. But it is more 
likely that the two monuments are of the same age, and 
they seem to indicate additional proof that the builders 
of them adopted both methods at the same time, neither 
system existing to the exclusion of the other. It was so 
with ancient Greece, and more or less continued until 
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the fourth century of the Christian era, as well as in 
Italy. Marius was buried; Sulla was the first of the 
Cornelia gens whose body was burnt, according to Ci- 
cero; while we have a still more ancient proof that the 
double practice existed anterior even to these dates, in 
the law of the twelve tables: “ Hominem mortuum in 
urbe ne sepelito neve urito.” 

Of all the monuments usually called Celtic or Druidic, 
whether of pillar stones, chambers, circles, avenues, etc., 
the simple chamber, Cromlech or Dolmen, with or with- 
out its covered gallery, is now generally acknowledged 
to be the earliest. The fact of the two practices of inhu- 
mation or burning being found coexisting in the same 
locality, and under circumstances almost identical, 
remains to be explained by those who place the former 
practice at a much earlier period than the latter. 


E. L. BarnweELt. 





THE BRONZE SPOON-SHAPED ARTICLES. 


In the notice of these curious articles given in the 
Archaologia Cambrensis for 1862 (pp. 208-219), it is stated 
that the Denbighshire pair (now in the Edinburgh 
Museum) differed from the other examples in not having 
the aperture in the so-called spoon marked with a cross. 
On subsequent and closer examination it appears that this 
is not the case, and that what was previously considered 
an accidental fracture, was in fact the usual aperture 
made in the edge of the spoon, as in the case of the 
specimen in Mr. Albert Way’s collection, and not at 
some little distance from it, as in those in the British 
and Ashmolean Museums. Where the aperture is situ- 
ated, in the case of the Irish ones, I have not yet been 
able to ascertain from Dr. Wilde. 

The Denbighshire pair, therefore, is not an exception 
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to the rule which may be considered established, at least 
for the present, namely, that the articles occur in pairs ; 
that one of them is more or less ornately marked with 
across; and that the other is provided with a small 
aperture in or near its edge. 

It is also observed that, although existing in pairs, 
they are not always from the same mould, however simi- 
lar in pattern and device. The most simple of the pairs 
at present known to exist, namely the Denbighshire 
one, is the only case in which the same mould has been 
used for both. There is little doubt but that the speci- 
mens belonging to Mr. Albert Way and the British 
Museum are the remaining halves of two other pairs. 
If by any extraordinary chance these should ever come 
to light, it is very probable that both of them will be 
found to have the cross, and not the aperture. 

The only suggestion as to their use yet offered, is that 
of Mr. Clibbon, namely, that they were intended for ad- 
ministering the wafer at the Eucharist. On asking the 
opinion of the Rev. Everard Arundel (late of Tremeir- 
chion College, near St. Asaph), that gentleman kindly 
furnished me with extracts as to the early use of spoons 
for that service. From these extracts it appears that 
although the primitive usage was to receive the conse- 
crated bread in the palm of the hand (St. Cyril’s Fifth 
Mystagogicul Catechism, 21, Oxford translation, p. 279), 
yet still later the spoons seem to have been partially 
adopted. 

In Dr. Binterim’s Denkwiirdigheiten (vol. iv, Part I, 
p. 186) we are informed that the spoon, which was 
reckoned by the ancients among the articles of church 
furniture, served many different purposes. First, in 
many churches the consecrated element of bread, after 
having been dipped in the sacred cup, was given to lay 
communicants in a spoon. This was particularly the 
case when it was administered to children after solemn 
baptism. Secondly, the deacons used to take the host 
out of the pyx with a spoon, so as to lay it on the paten 
without touching it with their fingers. (Du Cange, ad 
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vocem “ cochlear, forceps.”) Thirdly, in the seventh and 
eighth centuries the priest used to take the water to mix 
with the wine of the oblation in a spoon. So far Dr. 
Binterim. 

From the beginning of the ninth century, if not 
earlier, it was customary in the Greek and other oriental 
churches to administer Holy Communion by conveying 
in a spoon a particle of the holy oblation that had been 
soaked in wine. This custom gained ground in some 
of the Western Churches, as in France, Spain, and even 
in England, as appears by a prohibitory canon of a 
synod held in London a.p. 1171. (Le Brun on the 
Mass and Liturgical Services. 2 Conc., tom. x, can. 16.) 

This custom seems, however, never to have been ex- 
tensive or encouraged: at least the tendency of the 
ecclesiastical legislation from the period of the introduc- 
tion of the usage, about the latter end of the eighth 
century until the end of the twelfth, was to confine this 
mode of administering to cases where it was made neces- 
sary by circumstances. This, however, only applies to 
the Western Churches, as in the East both those in 
communion with the Roman Church, and those which 
have separated, still administer with a spoon. 

Another use of spoons still adhered to in church cere- 
monies, is that of pouring water from the font on the 
head of the catechumen. But in England formerly, as 
appears by the Sarum Ritual, baptism by immersion was 
the usual and regular way of administering the first 
Sacrament. 

It was suggested by a gentleman to Mr. Arundel, that 
perhaps one of these spoons (if they are such) was used 
in removing the wafer from the chalice. In this case 
the perforated one would be the one employed, as the 
wine would drain off through the small aperture. When 
thus drained, the wafer was transferred to the other 
spoon marked with a cross, and thus administered to 
the communicant. This conjecture would seem to ex- 
plain the use of the small aperture in one spoon, the 
mark of the cross in the other. 
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There are, however, difficulties yet to be explained, 
namely the nature of the metal— bronze. Not only was 
it liable to corrode from the wine, but it is difficult to 
imagine that vessels made for such a purpose would not 
have been made of some more costly material. Nothing 
also could be more inconvenient than the short handles, 
if the chalice was of the ordinary size and form, and not 
full to the brim. 

Some may also consider that the ornamentation is of 
an earlier character than would be probably in existence 
in the eighth or ninth centuries, Mr. Augustus Franks 
thinks them to be of late Celtic character, although it 
is not easy to determine at what period such a style 
ceased to exist. —The common interlaced pattern, at least 
in Scotland, continued to times almost modern. It was 
found on arms used at Culloden. The ornamentation 
of these articles, however, bears no trace of this pattern ; 
but rather a resemblance to that of the figured disk 
given in the Catalogue of Antiquities in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, at p. 631; of that of the 
spectacle brooch at p. 256. On referring to the Cardig- 
anshire specimens, now in the Ashmolean Museum, a 
resemblance to the spectacle ornament so common on 
the Scottish figured stones is easily traced. 

The main difficulty, however, seems to exist in the 
leaf-shaped form of the spoon, so completely differeut 





from all ancient spoons, which have invariably ovoid, or 
sometimes nearly circular bowls, and generally provided 
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with long handles. At p. 538 of the Catalogue of the 
Trish Museum are figures of four spoons, but none of 
them can claim any great antiquity. ‘There are, how- 
ever, two or three curious ones in the Museum at Bruges 
which are probably as early or earlier than those which 
are the subject of these remarks. Instead of short 
handles they are provided with a small hook, apparently 
for the sake of suspension. They are made of bronze, 
and appear to have been cast. The accompanying cut 
represents one of these articles a little smaller than the 
real size. They are of a totally different form to our 
so-called ones, and are evidently ordinary domestic uten- 
sils. The other cut is from a copy, by Mr. Arundel, 











from Goar’s Enchetridion, and represents an ancient eccle- 
siastical spoon used in the celebration of the Eucharist, 
for which purpose it seems as conveniently formed as 
the spoon-shaped article is inconvenient. 


E. L. Barnwett. 


Ruthin, Dec. 3, 1863. 
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LLYWARCH HEN AND URICONIUM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB, 


S1r,—Two papers have appeared in the Journal of the present 
year, which must have been read with interest by most of our members. 
The first, in the April number, was that ‘‘ On the English Conquest 
of the Severn Valley,” by Dr. Guest; @nd the second, an extract from 
Mr. Wright’s forthcoming work on Uriconium. Both deal with 
debateable topics; both clash in their’atguments ; and both, in my 
judgment, involve important errors. It may therefore not be without 
interest, to read what can be said from a Cambrian stand point, by 
one who holds the Elegy on Cynddylan to be a genuine ancient 
British poem ;, and, though now comparatively modernized in dress, 
substantially the work of the warrior-bard Llywarch Hen. 

There are three important questions discussed in the papers here 
referred to, viz.:— 

1. The antiquity of the Poems attributed to Llywarch Hen. 

2. The date of the destruction of Uriconium. 

8. The site of the Battle of Fethern-leagh. 

On the first question I have no dispute with Dr. Guest; though, 
for the moment, I was certainly startled by his statement that the 
Elegy of Cynddylan is not in the Liyfr Du or Black Book of Caer- 
marthen, formerly at Hengwrt, and nowat Peniarth. The statement, 
however, is quite accurate: and is in perfect consistency with the 
account of the MS. given by Edward Lhuyd (Arch. Brit. 225 and 
261). But although the Elegy of Cynddylan is not in this MS., there 
are other poems attributed to the same author. Dr. Guest states 
there are three such poems; but he does not name them: I wish he 
had, as from Lhuyd’s account I can only make out two, namely :— 

1. “ Kerdh i veibion Lhywarch Hen,” or a Song to the sons of 
Lhywarch the Aged. 

2. ‘‘Kerdh Gereint ab Erbin,” or, The Song (Elegy) of Gereint ab 
-Erbin. 

Between these two Lhuyd places Kerdh « Wyddno Garanhir, a 
Kerdh or Poem, made when the sea overwhelmed Cantrev y Gwaelod ; 
and Enwe meibion Liywarch Hen, or the names of the sons of that old 
Bard. ‘As the latter is not stated to be a poem, I presume that that 
song to Gwyddno is one of Dr. Guest’s three, though it is not attri- 
buted to him in the Myvyrian Archeology. 

Dr. Guest does not dispute the antiquity of Marwnad Cyddylan: 
on the contrary, he uses it as a document sufficiently reliable and 
ancient to determine the date of the destruction of Uriconium. His 
candour in this respect, is in marked contrast to the slashing criticism 
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of Mr. Wright, and is the more commendable, as he took a great 
deal of trouble to consult the Liyfr Du, and must have been greatly 
disappointed when he found he had undertaken a long journey with 
no other result than the unpleasant discovery that the Editors of 
the Myvyrian and M. Villemarqué had led him astray. The conduct 
of the Editors of the Myvyrian, in giving various readings of this 
poem as from the Liyfr Du, is to me quite unaccountable,—and that 
the more especially as they certainly had access to the MS. and have 
published other poems which do not exist in any other MS. than this 
Black Book. M. Villemarqué also certainly had access to the 
Hengwrt MSS.; and, I presume, will feel called upon to offer some 
explanation. The fact thus established—that our copies of the ancient 
Welsh poems are not accurate transcripts of the oldest MSS., and that 
it is seldom apparent what MSS, really form the texts of the Myv. Arch. 
cannot fail to cause much disquietude ; but it will, I trust, hasten the 
appearance of Mr. Skene’s proposed edition; wake up the Welsh 
MSS. Society; or induce Mr. Wynne of Peniarth himself to take 
some steps to publish the literary treasures of which he is now the 
fortunate possessor. 

Unlike Dr. Guest, Mr. Wright views the Elegy of Cynddylan and 
Welsh Poems generally, with extreme disfavour. He refers the com- 
position of the poem to the fifteenth century, to the time of the insur- 
rection of Owen Glyndwr, to the reign of Henry V; and to the same 
period, he says, that ‘‘most of the spurious bardic poetry seems to 
be traced,” the fact being that the period he names was singularly 
free from spurious poetry. He then proceeds to give several details 
of internal evidence in favour of this decision. I shall notice these 
sertatim ; but before dealing with these positive reasons, it may be 
well to offer a remark or two on a line of argument which has been 
taken before by others, and is suggested, though not expressly urged, 
by Mr. Wright. ’ 

It is sometimes remarked that the Welsh MSS. are long posterior 
in date to the Bards, whose works they profess to exhibit; that the 
oldest MS. belongs to the twelfth century ; that ‘“‘ we can go no further 
back than the Liyfr Du; and that for the proof of an earlier date of 
the compositions themselves, we have only such internal evidence as 
they may afford.” (Nash. Zaliesin, p. 60). The two first statements 
are embodiments of facts; the two last are rules of criticism, which, 
though they occur in the same page, are not consistent with each 
other. Further, the first of the two latter is not a sate rule; and the 
second involves prejudgment. I will briefly attempt to prove these 
assertions. 

In the first place, then, I think we may fairly claim that the litera- 
ture of Wales should be treated with the same candour as the litera- 
ture of other countries. In discussing this question, I shall treat it 
as one of MSS. and internal evidence only, and exclude collateral 
evidences of every kind. In the first proposition, Mr. Nash affirms 
that we cannot go further back than the oldest MS. Very good: but 
will Mr. Nash be content to apply this rule to the ancient literature 
of any other country? May we apply it to the literature of Egypt— 
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the subject of his last and very able work? May we apply it to the 
literature of the Hindoos, of the Greeks, the Romans, or the Hebrews ? 
I presume that neither Mr. Nash, nor any other critic, will give affirma- 
tive replies to these questions, even when proposed thus generally ; 
and still less likely will they be to do so when the questions are 
put more specifically. The Egyptian chronicles are only known in 
transcripts of a much later date: may we conclude that the transcripts 
of Manetho afford no proof that there was an original, that there 
really never was such a person as Manetho, and there is no good 
ground for supposing that what is accepted as Egyptian history is 
anything else than a comparatively late fabrication? I believe that 
there are no Sanskrit MSS. comparablein point of date to the asserted 
antiquity of Hindoo literature: but ma’ ‘we . thence conclude that 
the date of the oldest MS. of the Vedasiis the age of the Vedas 
themselves? Have we any MSS, of the.Greek and Roman writers, 
that come as near to the age of the @puted authors as the Liyfr Du 
does to the age of Llywarch Hen: Let us consider a few patent 
literary facts. The Townley Homer is considered to be one of the 
earliest complete MSS. of the Iliad; but this is not earlier than the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. Cannot we go further back than 
the date of this MS., or must we conclude that Homer was a con- 
temporary of Edward the First, and the Iliad the work of some poet 
of the middle ages? Let me approach, and with becoming reverence, 
that most endearing and vitally important of all literatures, the Holy 
Scriptures. The oldest MS. of the Greek Testament, the Codex 
Vaticanus, is not earlier than the close of the fourth century ; but must 
we assume the age of the compositions therein contained to be identi- 
cal with that of the MS. Must we assume that the Epistles of Paul 
were the work of some Simonides of the reign of Theodosius; or 
may we go further back? Lastly, the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment. The oldest MS. is, I believe, that at Vienna, which is usually 
dated a.p. 1100. King David reigned from 1040 B.c. to 1015 B.c. 
(Jahn, Hebrew Commonwealth, pp. 106, 112); and, therefore the com- 
position of the Psalms may be dated full two thousand years before 
the transcription of the oldest copy now known to us. Would it be 
safe to apply the critical rule of Mr. Nash in this case? Or, might 
we venture, with only internal evidence for our guide, to conclude that 
the monarch-minstrel of Judah was the undoubted author of those 
inspired songs which bear his name, and which, for nearly thirty cen- 
turies, lighted weary pilgrims through the journey of life. 

Let us descend to meaner things. Enough has, I trust, been said 
to shew that the Procrustean bed prepared for our old bards is too 
short; that our critics mete to us a measure that they would not mete 
| to any other nation; that we may go back beyond the oldest MS., 
i | when that MS. professes to transcribe the poems of an earlier age ; 
| | that only internal evidence is quite sufficient, and as safe a guide in 
reference to the literature of Wales, as to that of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, or Hindostan. This is really the evidence on which we accept 
all ancient literature. The evidence in favour of the British bards is 
quite as good as that which commands acceptance for other authors ; 
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and I think their poems have a full and fair claim to be considered 
genuine, until strong and convincing proofs are shewn to the contrary. 
This conclusion arises naturally from the history of man and of general 
literature. The mass of mankind are passably honest. The attitude 
we assume towards men is that of confidence, not of suspicion; and 
that confidence is only withdrawn from individuals when they are 
found by experience to be unworthy of it. So it is with regard to 
books and manuscripts. The vast majority of published books are 
undoubtedly the works of their professed authors; and the mass of 
manuscript literature is confessedly genuine. Spurious compositions 
are comparatively few in number. They are exceptions, not the rule; 
and the smallness of their number, in proportion to the whole mass of 
authentic documents, certainly does not justify us in assuming an atti- 
tude of hostility towards every new claimant to respectful considera- 
tion. The sum, therefore, of human experience, in reference to both 
men and books, justifies us Wiélshmen in claiming that our ancient 
literature shall be approached with confidence and candour, and that 
these claims ought not to be rejected until they have been carefully 
and impartially considered. 

With reference to the composition which forms the principal sub- 
ject of this paper, namely Marwnad Cynddylan, there are special cir- 
cumstances which constitute a strong primd facie claim to respectful 
treatment. It is a well known fact that literary compositions, in their 
transmission from age to age, are frequently altered and modified to 
suit the taste of later periods. Is not the obsolete diction of portions 
of the English Bible even now.urged as a reason for revision? And 
I presume that no one will assert that the modernized versions of 
Dryden and Pope afford any ground for disputing the genuineness of 
the poems of Chaucer. There are copies of Marwnad Cynddylan of 
a later date, and in a more modern orthography, than those of the 
Red Book of Hergest; but this fact, so far from proving its recent 
origin, affords a fair presumption that the late copy is a modernized 
transcript of an earlier MS. ; and the presumption in this case would 
be fully justified by the occurrence of an older copy in the Red Book, 
while that copy in its turn would justify the inference that this also 
was a transcript from some older exemplar. Again, the Red Book 
contains other poems attributed to Llywarch Hen; for instance, the 
Elegy of Geraint ab Erbin. The occurrence of this poem, professedly 
as a copy, justifies the inference that this also was a transcript from 
some older document. Here again the inference would be justified 
by the discovery of an older copy in the Llyfr Du. This copy, in its 
turn, warrants us in assuming that there was a still older original 
existing in the twelfth century; and if the internal evidence affords 
no presumption to the contrary, we may fairly infer that the poem is 
substantially a relic of the sixth century, and the genuine work of its 
professed author. The question of the acceptance of the poetry of the 
old British bards is therefore reduced to one of internal evidence. 

It is to this aspect of the question that Mr. Wright addresses him- 
self; and I will now proceed to examine his arguments. His first 
assertion is, that the metre of Marwnad Cynddylan is one that was 
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introduced bythe Normans in the twelfth century. He has made this 

assertion before; and he seems to think that it will apply to more 

than one of the Welsh metres. In his last published work he cited 
as an example of an imitation of a Norman metre, what Welsh bards 
call a “huppynt.” This metre is of two kinds, a long and a short. 

There are, moreover, two forms of it: one old, as found in the poems 

of Aneurin and the elder bards; and another of the middle ages. A 

good example of the long “ huppynt” of the older form may be found 

in Wordsworth : 
“Tn youth from rock to rock I went, 
aoe hill ——- in Seco ; 
easure high and tur ulent,’ 
Most pleas when most tmeasy ; 

“ But now my own delights-£ make, 
My thirst at every rifijcan slake, 
And gladly nature’s partake 

Of thee, sweet daisy !” 


The short “huppynt” consists of six lines,—the first and second, 
fourth and fifth, third and sixth, rhyming together. The long “ hup- 
pynt” has eight lines: the fourth and eighth rhyming together, and 
the rest being triplets. Wordsworth has no cynghanedd, or conso- 
nancy, in his lines; neither had the elder bards; but in the ‘“ hup- 
pynt” of the middle ages this was a sine gud non. For example: 









“Y¥ mae gorhoff em a garaf 
O gof aelaw, ag a folaf 
A choeliaf gael ei chalon ; 
Am na welais i myn Elien 
O Lanurfyl i lan Aerfen 
Wawr mor wen o’r Morwynion.” 
Darypp ap Emwnt, ap. 1450. 


Here it will be seen that each line is divided into two parts, the con- 
sonants of the first half corresponding to those of the second. This 
was the metre of the fifteenth century, which Mr. Wright fixes upon 
as the time for comparison; and Mr. Wright, to sustain his argument, 
must do what he has not yet done, namely, produce a Norman metre 
corresponding in all essential particulars with Welsh verses like the 
above. 

We come now to the metre of Llywarch Hen, viz. ‘ Triban Milwr,” 
or the warrior’s triplet. Here again the triplet of the sixth and seventh 
centuries differed from that of the middle ages, in the absence of cyn- 
ghanedd: that, in fact, among Cambrian critics, would be held to be 
one proof of its antiquity. Another fact is this, that the .etre does 
not appear to have been used by the medieval bards; so that I can- 
not produce from among them an earlier example than one of the six- 
teenth century: 

“ Y Wew gwrdd, perchen Zu gwych, 
Goreu rioed o’r gwyr ydych, 
Rleola’r ffordd yr elych.” 
Darrpp Liwyp Maruew, A.D, 1580. 
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Here, again, we have the medieval characteristic which does not occur 
in the Elegy of Cynddylan, and which Mr. Wright will not match in 
Norman verse. But, even if he could eomply with these conditions, 
his argument would still be utterly worthless ; for there is no difficulty 
in producing an example of the warrior’s triplet four, if not five, cen- 
turies prior to the twelfth century. M. Villemarqué has called atten- 
tion to a peculiarity in the Elegy of Cynddylan, in the use of the over- 
lapping word heno in the first lines of his triplets. This occurs in 
twenty-three verses, of which one verse will suffice as an example : 


“ Stauell gyndylan ystywyll—heno 
heb dan heb joomla 
Namyn duv pvy am dyrypvyll.” 


I have given it in Dr. Guest’stranscript. Now it happens that triplets 
with this adjunct, and having’ characteristics of Llywarch’s metre, 
occur ina MS. of Juvencus in f#m™Bodleian Library. I will transcribe 
them as they are given by LhwWyd (Arch. Brit., 221): 

“ Niguorcosam nemheunaur henoid 


Mitelu nit gurmaur 
Mi amfranc dam ancalaur. 


Nicanil niguardam nicusam henoid 
Cet iben med nouel 
Mi amfranc dam an patel. 


Namereit un nepleguenid henoid 
isdiscinn mi coueidid 
dou nam riceur imguetid.” 


Several translations of these triplets have been given; but none of 
them are quite satisfactory, and therefore I may be pardoned if I offer 
one more : 

I will not oversleep, I will not doze—to-night, 

My family is not over large. 

My amfranc! will bring our kettle. 

I will not sing, I will not laugh—to-night, 

While they drink clear mead. 

My amfranc will bring our bowl. 


Let no one give gladness to us—to-night, 
Until my collaborator descends, 
God, protector, let my prayer be granted ! 


Lhuyd refers this MS. to the seventh century, and Zeuss to the eighth 
century. Here, then, we have triplets of the kind used by Llywarch, 
and which may have been sung by the old bard himself, full four cen- 
turies, if nut five, anterior to the time when Mr. Wright says the metre 
was introduced by the Normans. His argument, therefore, fails most 
completely ; and I think it would be far more justifiable to assert that 
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1 T have left the word amfranc untranslated. It is evidently a compound 
word signifying “ amphor,” or jug-bearer, and is probably a contraction of 
amphora and ancilla. Amphore, or Roman jugs, are found in old Romano- 
British towns, and were probably used by the Britons also. 
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the Nortnans Borfoived the: triplet from the Kymry, than that the latter 
received it from the Normans. 

. Again, Mr. Wright asserts:that ““Ydrev Wen,” or white town of 
the poem, isa translation from Wittington, and that the latter does 
not signify &@ white town, but the residence of a family of Withingas 
er Wittingas. For this we have only the assertion of Mr. Wright, 
and are asked to accept that as being all sufficient; but I for one de- 
siderate something more. The correspondence between the Welsh 
and: English names far outweighs, in my judgment, the denial of Mr. 
Wright, and renders itof but little, if any, value, unless he can support 
it by specific evidence, that there were Wittingas in this locality. He 
must, moreover, prove them to have been numerous; for there are 
similar names in many other placegg and; we’ Should have to conclude 
that, not only two other places in Shr shire, Whitchurch, and Whit- 
tington, near Oswestry, but also itehaven, Whithern, 
and Whitchurch, in Glamorganshigy any other places are so 
called from families of Wittingas. ‘Several of these names occur 
where the Saxons never were; of others we know the origin to be 
quite different ; and with reference to the case in question, we happen 
to have a parallel instance where there can be no doubt of the priority 
of the Welsh name. When Howel Dda was about to revise the laws 
of Wales, he summoned the learned men of the Principality to meet 
at Y Ty Gwyn ar Dav. This name appears in the oldest MS. of the 
Welsh Laws, which is affirmed by Mr. Aneurin Owen to be as old as 


the early part of the twelfth century—in fact, the oldest Welsh in 
existence (Preface, p. xxvi, Laws pp. iii and iv) ; but the place is now 
only known under the English name of Whitland. Here it is evident 
that the Flemish settlers in Pembrokeshire have translated the older 
Kymric name ; and it is to me equally clear that Wittington, ‘ be- 
tween the Tern and Rodington,” is a Saxon name for 


'“Y drey wen rhwng Tren a Throdwydd.” 


Having thus disposed of Mr. Wright’s arguments, let me invite at- 
tention to one or two of these local names, so as to have a larger 
number of facts for our induction. The author of the poem says the 
white town.was between Tren and Trodwydd, and again between Tren 
and Traval. Further, he says that, as the Avaerwy, probably the 
Weaver, flowed northward, so the Tren flowed southward, to the Try- 
donwy; and again, that in a line with the Eluyddan, the Trydonwy 
flowed into the Tren. Here, then, are the names :—Avaerwy= 
Weaver ; Trodwydd=Rodington ; Trydonwy=Roden; ‘Tren=Tern; 
Traval=qy. some place on the Meole, which, after receiving the Rea, 
flows into the Severn at Shrewsbury. Of these names, which are 
original, and which are translations? Which would be most likely to 
experience a difficulty in sounding these names—a Saxon in sounding 
the Welsh ones, or a Welshman in sounding the English? Would 
the Zr be so easy to a Saxon, that he would not prefer sounding the 
F alone, or would the R be so difficult to a Welshman that he would 
require the 7'as a lift? I submit these questions to English readers, 
as.the persons most likely to experience difficulties of this kind. 
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‘Welshmen do not know any difficulties of pronungiation ; they can 


sound Wrekin without dropping the W, and pronouncing it Rekin ; 
and old Llywarch Hen could do what most Englishmen @annot, viz. 
sound Urticon as a word of two syllables. To. Welshmen, therefore, 
any further discussion of this point would be a Waste of argument ; 
and but few Englishmen would, I believe, hesitate to’ admit that the 
presumption is in favour of the originality of the topography of the 
Welsh poem. 

But we must not decide this point too rashly, as Mr. Wright at 
another topographical argument, which he deems to be Snsupaggble. 
Llywarch Hen says,— 


Men of the. “be gengtof Morial’’; 


and thereupon Mr. W : s that Ercal is an Anglo- Saxon 
name; that it is a cor rca’s-low, or burial mound; that 
Erca’s-low was not really Ert@#s-low at all, but a Roman barrow ; and 
that this name Erca or Arca (Mr. Wright uses both) is frequently 
found in the time of the Domesday Survey, and from thence to the 
end of the fourteenth century, ‘‘ before which period the corrupted form 
of the word could hardly have been used,” by the author of Marwnad 
Cynddylan. Let us examine these assertions. We are first told that 
Ercal, in its entirety, including the final 7, is an Anglo-Saxon name ; 
then, in the same breath, that it is not a true Saxon namé, but a*cor- 
ruption of an imaginary Saxon phrase, which, phrasé, in its turn, is 
assumed to be an imaginary and erroneous description of an imagifiary 
Roman barrow; and finally, that Erca and Ercal are identical names ! 
After this curious reasoning and final begging of the question, Mr, 
Wright takes a leap of four centuries, and finds the name Ercad, not 
Ercal, in the Domesday Survey: thence he concludes the name is 
Saxon; that it could not have been British; and that it could not 
have been named by Llywarch Hen. ‘This, again, is very singular ar- 
gument, It is as cogent as if we were to say, that the name David 
occurs as the author of the Psalms, that David Jones is a common 
name in Wales: ergo, that David is an exclusively Welsh name,’and 
that the Psalms are forgeries. But to meet Mr. Wright more directly, 
I deny that the names Erca and Ercal are identical ; and that the oc- 
currence of the name Erca in Domesday Book is conclusive evidence 
of its Saxon character. The presumption is that neither Brea nor 
Ercal were Saxon names; for during six centuries of Saxon domina- 


The sod of Ercal i ie the ashes of fierce 


tion these names do not once occur; and in the Index Onomasticus ~ 


to the Monumenta Historica Britannica there is no riame at all like 
either of them. Erca may be a British name, eyen though it occurs 


in Domesday; for the Wealas retained a distinct position among their «- 


conquerors, as appears from the Saxon Laws, and one of, fiearly 
political equality. They may have married with their conquerers, and 
transmitted their names ; they held positions of trust under the Saxon 
kings; and we have the ‘authority of Kemble for the fact, that British 
names occur in the signatures to Saxon documents. The name Ereal 
may. be Erse or Gaelic, for words and names resembling it do*occur.in 
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Erse and Gaelic histories and vocabularies. It might be Danish, for 
such names as Eric and Turcil occur among the Danes; or it might 
be Normaii, for both the Danish and Norman conquerors preceded the 
compilationof Domesday Book. But, in reality, there is no uncertainty 
as to the British character of the name Ercal, for a name closely re- 
sembling it happens to be that of a British regulus living in the days of 
Llywarch Hen. Ina poem, attributed to Taliesin, and addressed to 
‘Cynan, son of Brochmel of Powys, who commanded at the battle of 
Chester a.p. 613, we read of a chief named Aircol; in the Liber Lan- 
davensis it occurs as that of a Prince of Dyved—Aircol Lawhir, son 
of Triphun; and the Englynion Beddau Milwyr, or verses on the 
graves of warriors, we read that Bet_Airgwl in Dyved, 7.¢., the grave 
of Airgwl is in Dyved. (Myv. A i 82, 168. Lib. Landav., 354, 
$65, 869,370.) Moreover, Mr. , inyelvéd in this further 
difficulty. The poet says, that “ vers the ashes of 
brave men;’’ but cremation was ff fed aiter the Norman con- 
quest, neither were men buried under uli. He has endeavoured to 
evade the force of this objection by saying that the barrow was pro- 
bably Roman; but he thereby destroys his own argument; and 
further, there must have been two Roman barrows, and both mis- 
named: for there are two Ercals in Shropshire—High Ercal and 
Child’s Ercal. Here, again, Mr. Wright misses the mark. 

The next objection is to the name ‘‘ Frank,” where the poet says, 
“‘The Frank would not have a word of peace from the mouth of 
Caranmael.”. These Franks, says Mr. Wright, were the Frenchmen 
or Anglo-Normans, This passage has always occasioned doubts as to 
the antiquity of this verse ; but it is by no means so assailable as it 
seems. The Franks and Saxons in their early incursions were always 
in alliance. Carausius, it will be found, was appointed to defend the 
coast of Britain from the attacks of both; and when he usurped the 
empire of Britain, he took them into his service. He reigned chiefly 
by the help of Frankish warriors. (Lappenberg, History of England, 
i, 45.) Again, his successor, Allectus, availed himself largely of these 
allies, as we learn from Eumenius’ address to Constantius : 

“Such, invincible Cesar, was the consent of the immortal gods 
upon your achievements, that your destruction of the enemy, and 
especially of those of them who were Franks, became most signal and 
complete ; for when those of your soldiers, who had been separated 
by a fog from the others, arrived at the town of London, they put to 
death in the streets of that city a large number of that mercenary 
multitude, who had fled thither from the battle, and hoped to escape 
and bear with them the plunder of that city.” 

The defeat of Allectus took place in the West, probably at Campus 
4ilecti, or Maesaleg in Monmouthshire. Would it be an absurdity to 
suppose that some of them fled northward and settled themselves on 
the Welsh border? Half a century later, namely in 364, we find that 
the Franks and Saxons infested the coast of Gaul, (Ammian. Marcellin. 
xxvii, 8), and probably of Britain also. If they did this during the 
Roman occupation, would they be less likely to do so when the legions 
were withdrawn? ‘As they had been in alliance with the Saxons up 
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to that time, would they not be likely to participate with them in the 
conquest of Britain? Lappenberg thinks they did. ‘Of the partici- 
pation of the Franks there exists some, though not sufficiently specific 
accounts; the same may be observed of the Longobards. Little 
doubt can, however, be entertained regarding either the one or the 
other, as we elsewhere, in similar undertakings, find Saxons united 
with Franks and Longobards.” (History of England, i, 99). Asa 
necessary consequence, the earlier settlers would be forced westwards, 
and we accordingly ought not to be surprised to find Franks on the 
Welsh border. ‘That there was such a settlement in Shropshire is all 
but certain; for do we not find even now a Franktown—an English 
Frankton and a Welgh Frankton—in the very district to which the 
Elegy of Cynddylan @efers.. ‘Tj@iecurrence of the name Frank, in- 
dicates an unsuspegted histori it is not a reason for denying the 
antiquity of the p@tnaa 
Mr. Wright then goes'@m e what he terms “a still stronger 
proof of the ignorance of th®Pwriter”’ of this Elegy. This proof 
consists of a series of assertions: that the writer knew there was the 
remains of a large town to the south of the Tern; that he did not 
know its proper desiguation; and that he invented for ita name 
derived from that of the Tern, Mr. Wright does not appear 
to have felt that this latter supposition creates two difficulties, 
which he ought to have explained away. As Uriconium is on 
the banks of the Severn, would not the author of the poem have 
named it Havren rather than Tren—the latter river being further 
from it, in fact, half a mile away? And again, as the name of the 
smaller and most distant river was, in the fifteeth century, Tern, and not 
Tren, why should he have transposed the r, and given it a name which 
really at that time was not the name of the smaller stream? But let 
that pass. Mr. Wright has here fallen into three errors; for it so 
happens that the poet did know Uriconium under its proper designa- 
tion; that he names Tren as a distinct and different town; and that 
he locates it to the north and west of the Tern, and not half a mile 
southward. He gives us to understand that the enemy who destroyed 
Tren crossed, or came through, the Tern; evidently from the east. 
Here then, the critic, so far from convicting the poet of ignorance, 
has only exhibited his own mistakes. He has, moreover, missed a 
conclusive argument in favour of his own view of the date of the 
destruction of Uriconium ; for not only did the poet know this Roman 
town by its proper designation, but he also bears distinct testimony 
to the fact that it was then a ruin—that in the first half of the seventh 
century Uriconium was a city of the past. It is singular that so 
significant a verse as the following should have been overlooked : 


“ Nedr Syllais o Ddinlle Vrecon 
Freuer werydre 
Hiraeth am dammorth brodyrdde.” 


Have I not gazed from the site of the city of Wrecon 
Upon the lands of Freuer, 
With sorrow for brotherly support. 
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The expression here used is striking. Uriconium to the poet was 

not an existing city—not a high placed city as Mr. Owen renders the 
word—but a lle din or Din-lle, a place where a city had been; and its 
fitness as a station for viewing the surrounding country, is well illus- 
trated by the impression produced upon the mind of a recent writer, 
who visited it before the excavation thereof by Mr. Wright. “If 
curious to examine a relic of antiquity, you would have pronounced 
it to be a relic of imperial Rome, and perhaps have sought for other 
traces. Though not on a hill, you would have been struck by sight of 
the extensive prospect which the spot commands.” (Walter White, 
All Round the Wrekin, p. 150.) We conclude then, that to the poet 
Tren and Uriconium were two disti Sm that. Uriconium was 
then a ruin—simply the site of Wat for anything that 
appears to the contrary, the poefin ’ 
Morris and Dr. Guest have also Mm 
ing Tren and Uriconium; but a Pre not with them, it will 
suffice for me to refute Mr, Wrigh May, however, observe, in 
reply to Dr. Guest, that the poem does not warrant the assumption, 
that the town of Tren was the capital of the district—that was 
Pengwern, t.e. Shrewsbury. Whether the village of Tern denotes its 
site may appropriately form a subject for inquiry. 

One other argument has to be answered, that which is founded on 
the reference to ‘“‘ Eglwysau Bassa.’ Here he quotes Mr. Eyton, and 
says that Bassa is an Anglo-Saxon name, that Bassa’s church was an 
Anglo-Saxon foundation; and that, as Christianity was only established 
in Mercia in the year 655, this church could not have existed within 
a hundred years after the period at which Llywarch Hen is supposed 
to have written. The force of this objection, that Baschurch cannot 
be earlier than 655, rests entirely upon the words which I have itali- 
cised. Now what are the facts? In the year 633, Edwin of North- 
umbria was defeated and killed by Penda and Cadwallon. Llywarch 
Hen sang the Elegy of Cadwallon, who was killed in 635; and the 
old bard may have lived on even to a.p. 655. The argument, there- 
fore, is not a very formidable one; but, futile as it is, it is urged with 
rather more emphasis than the facts appear to warrant. Bassa may 
be a Saxon name, for it occurs once in the Annals of Mercia; just as 
Llewelyn Davies would be an English name, because it is that of a 
clergyman living in London. But to a candid mind, the single occur- 
rence of very distinctive names would rather be held to indicate a 
foreign origin. Again, the argument from the date when the Mercians 
became Christians is both overstrained and irrelevant. The Mercians 
may have been Christians before, though their kings were not; just 
as there were Christians before Constantine. There was also a speci- 
ality connected with Baschurch. It was a protected church in a 
Christian country: hence, if a Saxon church, it would have been 
founded before the accession of Wulfhere to the throne of Mercia, and 
would have been that of a refugee who had fled from Penda or Pybba, 
and sought the protection of Cynddylan; for it is during times of per- 
secution that men become refugees. It was after the Edict of Nantes 
that the Huguenots fled to England; it was before the Act of Tolera- 
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tion that the Puritans fled to America. We are, therefore, to reckon 
backwards from 655, and not forward. 

Thus much we might safely infer; but may we not mount a step 
higher? Who, then, could have been the founder of Baschurch? In 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle we read thus: “ a.p. 699.—This year King 
Egbert (of Kent) gave Reculver to Bass, the mass-priest, that he 
might build a minster thereon.”’ This Bas, whom Gaimar’s chronicle 
names Bas, may have been the ‘‘ Bassus miles Aiduini” who fled 
with Paulinus from Northumbria to Kent, on the death of Edwin in 
633. Being the friend of Paulinus, he may have been, as the name 
indicates, a Roman or Italian, and may have come over with him in 
601. As the missionagies soon ahr separated, and found independent 
spheres of labox 









4 e* e Northumbrians in 625,—so 
Bassus may hav@@qed Brute fe Welsh border at an early period, 

‘Hortaweeeeeein Paulinus, after the fall of Cyn- 
ddylan, and on the outbrem Bstilities between Edwin and Cad- 
wallon. Bede’s statement that Bassus was a soldier of Edwin’s 
lacks the appearance of truth, and may be simply a conjecture, as it 
seems to be at variance with the statement of the 4. S. Chron.) ; the 
Mercian Bassa may have been named in honour of the Italian; and as 
the latter was a church builder in his old age, so in his earlier years he 
may have been ambitious to found a Roman church on the Welsh 
border. 

I have thus discussed the whole of Mr. Wright’s objections ; and, 
now perfectly satisfied that Marwnad Cynddylan was the work of 
Llywarch Hen, I will proceed to fix, if possible, the date of the death 
of the bards’ protector, and of the destruction of Tren. It must 
have been after 577, for Caeawg the brother of Cynddylan, who was 
dead when the bard wrote, fought at the battle of Mannan in 584, 
survived that, and fell at Cattraeth in 603. (Annals of Ulster, a. 584, 
Gododin, line 38); and the statement that the lands of Brochwel had 
long been ravaged shows that the bard wrote after 613. I am aware 
that Oaeawg is rendered by Davies (Mythology of the Druids), Ab 
Ithel, and Villemarqué, “adorned with a wreath ;” but I am also 
aware that Probert treats it as a proper name; and I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that he has exhibited a sounder judgment in so doing. 
Again, Rhys, apparently the son of Morial, fought at Cattraeth; 
Rhys, the son of Morial, was dead when Llywarch wrote; and, ac- 
cordingly, Marwnad Cynddylan was writtep after 603. The battle of 
Cattraeth was fought between Ethelfrith of Northumbria and an 
allied force of Scots and Britons; there were two battles, in the first 
of which the Britons were victorious. Ethelfrith sent an offer of 
peace; his messenger was a Briton named Twrch; the offer was re- 
jected ; the Britons drank ‘clear mead” by torchlight, went drunk 
to battle next day, fell headlong off their horses, and lost the day. 
Twrch sided with the Angles from having been deprived of his lands 
by his countrymen—Aneurin thought unjustly (Gododin, line); and 
it was this Twrch who, coming to reclaim his patrimony, pierced 
Cynddylan through the head. This hostile visit may possibly have 
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taken place in 613, after the battle of Bangor, where Ethelfrith de- 
feated Brockwel. A part of the resistance offered to Ethelfrith, after 
the slaughter of the monks, and which, according to Bede, caused a 
considerable loss of the Anglian forces, may have been that which is 
recorded by Llywarch Hen. At all events, this is the date I assign to 
the death of Cynddylan. 

I fear that I have no suggestion of any real value to offer respecting 
the place called Fethan-leag; but in throwing out a new suggestion, 
there can be no great harm. Czawlin, in 577, took three British 
towns, Bath, Cirencester, and Gloucester, and slew three British 
princes, Conmail, Condidan, and Farinmael. The similarity of the 
two last names to Cynddylan and Caranmael; ten been noticed, 
but they do not, I believe, denot Ba ngiine we Farinmael is a 
name peculiar to the distficti Organ: it occurs 
frequently in the Liber Landaoe Cambria, a. 775, 
and Brut y Tywysogion a. 7734 Slight variations, as 
Fernmail, Fermael, and Fernuailys fe be held to indicate that 
the men of Gwent ‘opposed Ceagaimmain 577,. When he came a second 
time in 584, his course to Glougeifer'Was probably clear of obstruction. 
Advancing from thence, did he go northward to Chester, or, reviving 
his quarrel with the men of Gwent, did he turn westward and make 
for Caerleon? Assuming him to have gone thus far, and the Britons 
to have retreated northwards, they would have led him to the hilly 
district, north east of Pontypool. Here is a place called Tre-Fethin. 
This name is certainly as old as the sixth century; and the place was 
so-called from Meuthi the preceptor of St. Cattwg. (See Vita Cadoci 
Cambro-British Saints, p. 27, e¢ seg.) Again, there is a legendary 
account of a defeat of the Saxons on the Wye, about that time, and 
an implication that there was peace for 30 years after, probably from 
584 to 613. (Lib. Landav. p. 384). These accounts may be har- 
monized if we assume that the battle at Fethan-leag was indecisive, 
and that this defeat was the cause why the Saxon leader “ returned 
wrathful to his own.” Ceawlin took many towns; a glance at a 
Romano-British map, shows there were many towns between the 
Severn and the Usk. Again, if we assume the Saxon chief to have 
followed the Via Julia Maritima beyond Cardiff, he would have come 
to Luan-Ferrxtn, the church and parish of Meuthi. Fethan-leag 
signifies, I believe, the district of Fethan, which assuming the identity 
of Fethan and Feithen or Veithin, would be equivalent to the parish 
of Llan-Veithin. There is also a church and district called Mathenni, 
named in the Liber Landavensis. Llan-Veithin was a celebrated 
academy in the sixth century, and is referred to in the Gododin. Com- 
pare, also, Mathern in Monmouthshire. 

I offer these suggestions with some diffidence: it will be for Dr. 
Guest and others to determine whether they are of any value. 











Tuos. STEPHENS. 
Oct. 17, 1863. 
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LOST CHURCHES IN WALES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1z,—Before the present generation of old men and women are 
removed, it would be as well to obtain from them such information as 
they may be able to furnish concerning the small churches which once 
existed in various parts of Wales. The following information I have 
been enabled to obtain from a resident in the parish of Clocaenog 
(Mr. Robert Pierce), whoratiiwy request kindly undertook to make 
some inquiries, the result of which I now give you. 

John Williams offG]am.L1 lear Clawddnewydd, sixty-eight years 
of age, and son of, + fa er. Sleek; remembered his father point- 
ing out the ruing#ihe ga eb walls were at that time 
two or three fe@ ‘His father at the same time 
pointed out a sp@gamm the present plantation of Cefn 
Mawr, which he describet fuary for criminals charged with 
lesser offences, who were free. est as long as they remained 
within the limits. The sanctuary iMged to the old church. 

David Roberts of Tyn-y-Coed, Clocaenog, seventy-one years of age, 
knew the church for some years as standing near Cefn-fynydd. 
His grandfather and great-grandfather had lived in the neighbour- 
hood, and he had heard them say (for he remembered his great- 
grandfather) that a small village stood near the church. He also con- 
firmed John Williams’s statement about the sanctuary. The mountain 
is now enclosed, and the walls removed; but the foundations may still 
be traced. 

In Henllan parish, near Denbigh, were formerly four chapels or 
churches besides the present one, none of which are now standing, 
and about the sites of which I believe little is known. If any member 
residing in that district could furnish us with any information on the 
subject, he would oblige yours very obediently, 

An Otp MEMBER. 















Oct. 30, 1863. 





CILGERRAN CASTLE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srz,—I have read with painful interest, in the last number of the 
Arch. Camb., Mr. Vincent’s account of the damage done to part of 
Cilgerran Castle by the operations of the slate quarriers. To any one 
who had witnessed the manner in which those quarries were worked, 
such an event cannot have caused surprise; but I confess to being 
astonished that the lessee of the Castle should either have not known 
of the imminence of the danger, or that he should have allowed the 
rock to be blasted away so close to the walls. 

I recommend our active local Secretary to apply to the Government 
office of Land Revenye, Spring Gardens, London, and inquire there 
upon what conditions the Castle of Cilgerran, Pembroke, etc., are 
leased out. I rather think that the commissioners of Woods and 
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Forests would like to be informed about this case; and it-is-certain that 
the Hon. W. Howard, who is at the head of the Welsh branch of 
this Department, will receive such applications and answer questions 
with the greatest urbanity. I am, Sir, etc., 


November 6th, 1863. CAMBRENSIS. 


ANCIENT MEASURES OF LAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF TAB.ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—I should be glad of informatie ming ancient measures 
of land known to have beenjisediit } the equivalent of 
which may be accurately deg the present day. 
Much uncertainty prev the ‘ Hide :” 
Ellis, in his Jntroductiag to four virgates 
of twenty acres each, am bder the Saxons, 
estimating it at only ' Mm omtwo oxen could 
plough and cultivate in @ eres. Light may possibly 
be thrown upon this by con sures specified in ancient 
grants, charters, etc., with § he same lands as known 
at the present day. as. ar > 
_ The subject of ancient Wélsh weights ahd measures has not yet 
been taken up and worked out as it eserves. If some of our members 
would collect information about them, each in his own neighbour- 
hood, and print them in the journal of the Association, it would be 
desirable. I am, Sir, 

Dec. 1, 1863. An ANTIQUARY. 



















EARLY BRETON INCISED SLABS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—Important discoveries have been lately made among the re- 
markable monuments of Lokmariaker in the Morhiban Britany, and 
indications of further successful researches exist. ‘This remarkable 
circumstance is, I believe, owing to the successful diligence of a dis- 
tinguished member of the Irish Bar, and of the Irish Royal Academy, 
who spent some days this autumn in examining a well-known sepulchral 
chamber, but which was not known until his discovery to contain any 
sculptures, except a small figure on the slab at the head of the 
chamber. He has found that several slabs contained the same curious 
figures, not unlike in general appearance, though certainly distinct 
from, those of the well-known chamber of Gafrynys. Excavations in 
the tumulus opposite the one connected with the dolmen mentioned 
have been since made,—we believe at his suggestions, and a similar 
incised slab has already been discovered. An account of this gentle- 
man’s discoveries has been laid before the Royal Irish Academy. The 
remarkable feature in these new discoveries is the frequent repetition 
of Celts in handles Accurate representations of all these Breton 
incised slabs is a desideratum yet to be supplied. 

1 am, Sir, yours obediently, 


Dec. 2, 1863. E. L. BARNWELL. 
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Archeological Motes and Queries. 


Note79.—Rutuin.—From Symonds’ Diary, p. 256, we learn that the 
old chancel of Ruthin Church was standing in 1645; but of the period of 
its destruction no record was known to exist. However, in pulling down 
the old Town Hall in the Market Place, various portions of a Church 
have been discovered amid the foundation stones, and elsewhere em- 
bedded in the walls, the meui@iags of which clearly are of the original 
ding was erected in 1663. ‘The 
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# A MEMBER. 


destruction, therefa 1 must be fixed between the two 
dates trgubls Tieebellion this part of the building 
had probably fala @eubt furnished the principal 
materials in bu a llaeet “being partly limestone 
and partly sands a ep: ina Avery promiscuous manner. 


Query 133. —Wetsn Corn’ —| 
Charters referring to: Wales, an d previously to a.p. 1282, of 
sums to be paid, and estimated: given number of coins? If so, 
what coins are specified : solidi; hibro, fea ? A MemBER. 


tion made in any Grants or 
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MeEsEHOWE: ILLUSTRATIONS oF THE Runic LITERATURE OF 
Scanpinavia, Etc. By J. M. Mircwe i, F.R.S.A., etc. 1 vol. 
4to. London, 1863. J. Russell Smith. 


ALTHOUGH no Runic inscriptions or monuments have hitherto been 
discovered in Wales, yet we conceive the subject of this volume to be. 
anything but foreign to our national antiquities. It relates to certain 
relics, monuments, and traces of those northern rovers who, under the 
name of ‘‘ Black Pagans,” are often mentioned in the Brut y Tywys- 
ogion, and who inflicted much suffering on our coasts during their 
repeated incursions. It refers to memorials of men who made their 
presence felt among us down probably to the twelfth century; and 
who, if we mistake not, have left many camps or strongholds upon the 
headlands of our western and southern coasts. Had our learned 
friend, the Rev. H. Hay Knight, been alive, we should probably have 
been favoured with the publication of that learned paper on the Danes, 
or Northmen, in Glamorganshire, which he read at the Monmouth 
Meeting; and, out of such a volume as that now before us, he would 
have culled many an illustration of the results, at which he had inde- 
pendently arrived. As it is, however, we think that members should 
take notice of works of this nature, specially of the volume in question ; 
and further, that our Association should continue to cultivate amicable 
intercourse with our learned brethren of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen. 

We have said that no Runic inscriptions have hitherto been disco- 
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vered in Wales; but, after the unexpected occurrence of so many 
Oghamic inscriptions, and’ when it is known that Runes exist in the 
Isle of Man, it is hardly too much to expect that some may be found 
even on Cambrian soil,—whereon, in fact, traces of Danish inroads 
may be made out. It is not improbable that in Anglesey, Carnarvon- 
shire, Cardiganshire, Pembrokeshire, and Glamorganshire,—districts 
recorded to have been formerly ravaged by northern rovers,—stones 
or chambered mounds \gych as Mesghowe may yet be discovered, pre- 
senting Runic charactegay mmdicor ing the names of piratical 
visitants: not but that iar tributed to Northmen 
may very well have been qmade Diggue irish i 
do, 80 many mentiong oreere Vag € Wmlegitimate subject 
for Welsh antiquaries $oi0 : ¥ 

A most elaborate@ 
by Mr. Farrar, at wham ex srt), yere carried on. 


This is a work wé 
noticed by the Brit fe Mr. Mitchell does 
rs of his predecessor, 


not profess, in his v 

but chiefly gives hi he inscriptions and 

of their contemporary: hig 
For the information 


who may not have had ‘iigeg 





















¢fiae Mcpehowe isa Ghambered mound in 
Orkney, of great size, in admira®igepresefvation, and bearing inside, 
on its stones, a considerable num f Runic inscriptions. These, 
from their nature, seem to have been made by Northmen who from 
time to time have sheltered themselves, or have even dwelt within the 
chambers of this mound. The dimensions of this mound will be 
found recorded in the following passage : 


“The height of the mound is 36 feet; the height of the inner building. 
formed of the large or Cyclopean stones, about 16 feet, and this was cover 
with flat or large ashlar stones, apparently to the height of about 8 feet 
more, immediately above the top. This covering of smaller or ashlar stones 
increased in thickness down to the base of the building, where the thickness 
appears to be about 20 feet, forming a strong protection against any attack 
from without; but the strongest proof that the interior was used for the 
security of its inhabitants, is the ingenious construction of the entrance. 
In Mr. Farrar’s elegant illustrated work on the excavations in Orkney, 
which has been already referred to, we are informed that the entrance, for 
the distance of 224 feet, was only 2 feet 4 inches square, admitting only one 
person at a time, in a crouching manner ; the passage then enlarges to 3} 
feet in width, and 4 feet 4 inches in height. At the commencement of this 
enlarged passage there is a triangular recess in the wall, about 2 feet deep 
and 3 feet in height and width ; and opposite to it is a stone of equal size 
to the entrance of the enlarged passage, which could have been pushed into 
the opening to prevent access. But this is not all. The enlarged passage 
of 26 feet. in length had been formed by four entire blocks on the roof, sides, 
and floor; and further on becomes narrowed, by two upright slabs of stone, 
to 2 feet five inches, which slabs are 2 feet 4 inches in breadth. Between 
these slabs, from their form and position, we may suppose that there was 
another stone door or defence, the distance thence being 2 feet 10 inches to 
the main chamber. All these seem to prove that the object of the construc- - 
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tion was to give the inmates the power to keep out intruders by force; 
because a few within could have, from the smallness or narrowness of the 
entrance, kept out any number ag eg to force their way from without. 

“We find that this pg 8 was, from the entrance to the doorway at 
recess, 31 feet in length; ditto, from recess gi 3 to inner doorway, 26 
feet ; inner doorway to central chamber, 5 feet : ing the entire length 
of pi e 62 feet. But great additional protection was obtaified by the 
formidable fosse or ditch which surrounded the mound at the distance of 
about 112 feet from the outer cells, the width of which ditch is 40 feet ; 
and it must have been of considerable depth, and therefore difficult to pass 
over, at the time it was formed,—even at the present time the depth is from 
4 to 8 feet.” 

It is with much diffidence that we venture to dissent from Mr. Mftch-’ 
ell’s opinion as to this mound, and, indeed, as to other similar ones, 
being intended for defence ; angjntil betguinformed, we would, judg- 
ing from the analogy of Iris amples, refer such struc- 
tures to the class of sefulchra s,-——opened, rifled, desecrated, 
and at length used fot shelter merely. We'do not wish in this place 
to enter into controversy on the subjeet, especially since the only two 
chambered mounds hitherto kngwn r ved to be such in Wales, 
have not yet been surveyed, and ‘described with sufficient accuracy. 
We would rather rocommetitliesbers to look into the,subject for 
themselves, to read Mr. Farrar’s and Mr. Mitchell’s books,’ and to 
keep their attention directed to fututeiscoveries. 

Mr. Mitchell quotes much northern history from Sagas, which throw 
light upon the predatory expeditions of the Vikings; and the quota- 
tions will repay perusal. hat chiefly concerns us at the present 
time, is to direct attention to the inscriptions themselves, which we 
could have wished to illustrate with some of the author’s excellent 
plates. These, however, being lithographic ones, a difficulty, that we 
have not been able to surniount, attends the matter. 

The inscriptions, then, strike us as being chiefly the “‘ short and 
simple annals” of seafaring men, bound in Orkney by stress of weather, 
or wrecked on its shores by storms. They are in good preservation, 
sufficiently legible, accompanied in two instances by the figure of a 
dragon and a “ serpent-knot” (?), and in most cases extending right 
across the stones from edge to edge; differing in this respect from the 
ordinary kind of Oghamic inscriptions. The following are specimens: 

“No. II. 
THOLFR KOLBSINSSONR REST RUNAR THESAR HAUA. 
Tholfe Kolbainsson ridsede Vissi Runer (paa) denne Boi. 
Tholfr Kolbainsson cut these Runes (on) this cave. 
“No. IIL. 
BRAH OH THANA. 
Stranded herbed. 
Wrecked, and near this. 


“No. XIII. 


OT0ON MI RHTTORB TIS TNIRA NOFROT UNAEF TA EH A SEKERE TAS NAM 
TAHT RIZHTNE RTLZH TROF LOUB IF RAV 8M. 
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Gt villigt Bebiis at Erekes provede at finde Torfin hans Brovers Buus (eller 
» Sted) man meente at M. ©. til ©. ver bar skjult Skat af stor Verdie 
bed Enbgangen, 
A willing record that Erekes tried to discover Torfon, his brother’s house 
(or place). It was thought that N.E. by E. there was hidden treasure 
of great value at the entrance-door. 


% “No, XIX. 
SIA HOUHR VAR FYRLATHIN HELAR See Skibet bar forladt, 
THEIR VORO HVATER SLIT VORO og Skroget ligger der i BWrendingerne 
UT NORTHR ER FIFOL HIT MIKEL mov Nord er gient Skat og mange 
THALUR Baler 
SIMON SIHBRC, Simon Sigherg 
SIHRITH. INROINSO. Sigred., E Roinso, 


Behold the Ship was abandoned, and 


the Hull lies th ong reakers. 
To the North i aa egg and many Dollars. 







Sigberg 
° Sigred. In Roinsd. 
“No. XX. 
LOTHBROO ARSYNAR HENAR 
MAN S#M-THZIR VORO FYRASIR 


TORSALA FARAR BRUTU ORKOU HLIF MIT SAILIAIARIS 
LOFOLR HIR VAR FIFOL HKET MIKIL RAIST 
SHZLER SAIR FINA MATHA A THOGUSTH HIN MIKLA 
OKONAKN BAR FIYRAR HITH IS W. I. N. 
Lothbrog Arsynar ombyggelige 
fiend som pare aunabnte tit Tore’ Forere, 
Serusalems farere som stranvede paa Orkow Hlipper i Caa 
hed Forsommelse. Wer har skjult Skatter, mange Kjeder, ridset 
Solb, fine Ornamenter, og meget Wrodiant. 
Gjemme-Stedet ligger herfra mod WA. til N. 
Lothborg Arsynar (they are) careful 
Men who were appointed our commanders. 
Jerusalem leaders wrecked on the Orkney cliffs 
In a mist slothfully. 
Here was hidden treasure: many chains, 


Cut silver, fine ornaments, and much fine stores, 
The hidden place lies out from this W. by N. 


“No. XXIV. 
BAKITI UKR EIGRT A IIII. 
fElork ones Deir, Skibet arbeider haardt... . 
Dark, misty Weather. Ship labouring hard...... 


In commenting upon them Mr. Mitchell observes : 


“In these inscriptions we find the following array of names: Thatir, 
Tholfr Kolbinsson Wimunt, Orkaison Thaimr, Skilts Irmsir, Ingebjirg, Thor, 
Helkes, Thorer, Arthur, Totar Finla, Erekes, Torfinn, Harmunt, Minton, 
Arnfithr, Nilssen Sarmans, Simon Sigberg, Sigfreth, Lothbrog, Arsynar, 
Thrunk Wit, Dalkj—twenty-seven individuals who have been commemo- 
rated or referred to. 

“The greatest number of these names are Scandinavian, others are evi- 
dently Teutonic, and some are probably Scottish or British.” 

“When we find that the inscriptions mention the localities where the 
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treasures were lost or concealed, we might be induced to question the pro- 
priety of giving such publicity to their positions ; but it must be remem- 

ered that it is probable that only one or two of the best educated in each 
ship could write or read the Runic, and that there was a union of purpose 
in all such matters among the educated class of the vikings. 

“It is evident, from some of the inscriptions, that when the most of these 
were written, the vikings were still in a state of darkness as to religion; 
and it is more than likely—nay, it is self-evident—that the wild habits of 
robbery and rapine which they pursued, could only be followed by those 
who were still in a state of heathenism.” 

The book, which is well and carefully printed, is illustrated with 
ten plates, one of them (the frontispiece) shewing silver ornaments, 
rings, etc., found in Orkney; and a body of notes is appended with a 
vocabulary of doubtful and difficult words,—all highly creditable to 


the taste and diligence of ee ned - 


Tue Parson or tHe Exopvs. By D. W. Nasx. 1 vol. 8vo. 
London: 1863. J. Russell Smith. 


AttTHoucH Egyptian antiquities are not immediately connected with 
Welsh ones, yet there are some indirect analogies between them which 
ought not to be altogether neglected. For instance, we think that 
the question of early chambered mounds, of meini hirion, of tumuli, 
even of earth-banked stone-surrounded circles, may receive elucidation 
from researches connected with early monuments, whether in Lower 
or Upper Egypt, or even in Nubia and Abyssinia—in other words, that 
the early remains of the Coptic and Celtic tribes, though of apparently 
different families of mankind, may tend to illustrate each other. So, 
too, of their modes of interment and treatment of bodies: possibly 
too of their early arts and handiwork; and we are quite prepared to 
have new light, if only by way of comparison, thrown on our own 
remains in proportion as those of the interior of Africa come to be 
better explored and known. Our bronze weapons, and implements of 
the chase, ourearly rings,etc., may all find either counterparts (as, indeed, 
the latter class of articles has long since done) or even prototypes in 
Africa,—perhaps on the banks of the Nile. Welsh antiquaries, while 
avoiding the errors of their theorizing predecessors, will do well to 
keep their attention awake to the subject, and in the present instance 
not set down a book as foreign to their course of study merely because 
it treats of early Egyptian History, and of the building of the Pyramids. 

We have the less hesitation in reviewing this work, because its 
author is so well known in our Association as having already published 
one of the most valuable and interesting works on Welsh literary 
antiquities that have hitherto appeared. We allude to his Zalesin, 
reviewed at some length in our pages several years ago. Mr. Nash 
performed the essential service of sifting the claims of early Welsh 
poems in a masterly manner: he applied to the question the processes 
of acute criticism: he reduced to proper dimensions the age and repu- 
tation of many a Bardic poem; he traced the origin of others to un- 
suspected sources; and he brought the whole subject within the limits 
of literary and historical probability. One especial benefit conferred 
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by him on the cause of Welsh historical literature was the signaliza- 
tion of that spirit of fraud and, we had almost said, of forgery, which 
existed at the end of the last century and the beginning of the present. 
He did not, it is true, pursue the subject far enough; but we hope 
that either Mr. Nash, or some other Celtic scholar, will take it up 
again and pursue it. 

The author of the Pharaoh of the Exodus, while he does not exactly 
adopt all the arguments of the late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, in his 
Astronomy of the Ancients, as to the supposed dates of Egyptian 
History and Egyptian Monuments, stands broadly on the ground that 
the extreme antiquity maintained by Bunsen, Lepsius, and the school 
of modern Egyptologists, is not capable of proof, and is even contrary 
to fair historical analysis. The larger portion of his work is occupied 
by a laborious discussion of Egyptian Chronology divided into four 
chapters, on the Materials @@Egyptian"Chronology; the Chronological 
systems founded on the Egyptian Chrotiicle ; the Historical and Astro- 
nomical Synchronisms ; and on The Hyksos period and the Shepherd 
Kings of Egypt. The last of these four chapters will prove the most 
interesting to the general reader; in it the author gives the opinions 
of all the most eminent writers on the subject; prefacing his inquiry 
with the statement, derived from the first three chapters, that “no 
system of Egyptian Chronology yet proposed is to be relied on;” but 
not giving his own opinion till the end of his fifth chapter, which 
treats of The Egyptian Traditions of the Exodus. He accepts the 
correctness of the Mosaic narration of the events; discusses all the 
collateral sources of information with great diligence ; and then winds 
up his researches thus :— 


“Weare bound to conclude from the whole tenor of these family histories 
that the descent of Solomon from Judah was a matter perfectly capable of 
being ascertained, and that the writer of the Book of Kings, even if as late 
as the time of Ezra, had some better ground for his calculation that 480 years 
had elapsed between Solomon and the Exodus, than a mere arbitrary assump- 
tion of twelve generations of forty years each, which he must have known, 
in the case of the descent of the most venerated of the Hebrew monarchs, 
was an error patent on the face of all the historical documents, and which 
could not possibly have escaped detection. 

“91. We observe also, that as far as can be gathered from the history 
contained in the Book of Judges, the measure of the period between the 
Exodus and Solomon must be estimated at more than 400 years; that the 
probable measure ranges between 440 and 480 years ; the time alloted by 
the Hebrew text and the LXX. respectively. It seems very probable that the 
real number lay between these two; that the one authority has increased, 
and the other diminished the number, in order to convert it into the ordinary 
multiple of 40. 

“Tf, then, we take the mean of the two numbers given by the Hebrew 
text of the 1 Kings and the LXX, that is, 460 years, and count back from 
the year of the Foundation of the Temple, s.c. 989, we arrive at the year 
B.0. 1444, for the date of the Hebrew Exodus. 

“92. Now, it has been shown that the expulsion of the Shepherds as 
related by Manetho took place under the reign of Thothmes III, and that 
in accordance with the evidence afforded by the inscription on the Calendar 
fragment of Elephantine, this event must have taken place between the 
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years B.c, 1445 and 1431. This calculation of the date of the Shepherd 
Exodus is based on Egyptian evidence only, having no reference to the 
Hebrew narrative, or to any numbers contained in the Old Testament. 

“The calculation which places the Hebrew Exodus at about the year 
B.0. 1444, is based entirely on Hebrew evidence, without reference to the 
Egyptian traditions, or the history of the Hyksos. 

“Two perfectly distinct and independent chains of evidence, widely 
separated at one extremity, meet in a point—the migration of a foreign 
people from Egypt about the year B.o. 1445. 

“Tue Eayptian Evrpence demonstrates an Exodus at that epoch, of a 
Shepherd people of foreign origin, who had been located in the Delta, and 
in, or in the neighbourhood of tae city of Tanis or Zoan. This people, on 
departing from Egypt with all their cattle and possessions, settled in 
Palestine and built the city of Jerusalem. 

“Tus Hesrew Evipence demonstrates the Exodus from Egypt at the 
same epoch, of the children of Isynel, a shepherd people of foreign origin, 
located in the Delta, and in the immediatesfeighbourhood of the city of 
Tanis, or ‘the field of Zoan,’ who, with all their cattle and possessions, 
departed from Egypt, and finally settled in Palestine, and built the city of 
Jerusalem, 

“ 93. It is impossible to doubt that these are one and the same event, the 
remembrance of which has been preserved alike in Egyptian and in Hebrew 
tradition, and that the expulsion of the Hyksos related by Manetho, is the 
Egyptian history of the Exodus of the Hebrews, related by the writer of 
the Book of Exodus, and that the true date of this event is about B.c. 1445.” 


Our space, and the nature of the researches carried on by our Asso- 
ciation, necessarily preclude us from going into any lengthened 
detail of Mr. Nash’s reasonings: much more from any discussion of 
them by ourselves. It is sufficient for our purpose to point out to 
readers where so much valuable historical controversy may be found. 
In the same manner we must refrain from doing more with regard to 
the last chapter in the book, on The date of the Builder of the Great 
Pyramid, than saying that the author does not come to any more 
positive conclusion of his own than what may be gathered from the 
following passage :— 


“41, If the epoch of the Great Pyramid may with truth be ascribed to 
the twenty-fourth century before the Christian sera, we find that it is about a 
century later than this epoch, that the commencement of the great Chaldean 
empire, which was the first paramount power in western Asia, has been fixed 
by the latest researches. ‘ About the year B.c. 2234, the Cushite inhabitants 
of Southern Babylonia, who were of cognate race with the primitive colonists 
both of Arabia and the African Ethiopia, may be supposed to have first 
risen into importance. All the traditions of Babylonia and Assyria point to 
a connection in very early times between Ethiopia, southern Arabia, and the 
cities on the Lower Euphrates. In the Biblical genealogies, Cush and Mizraim 
were brothers, while from the former sprang Nimrod, the eponym of the 
Chaldean races. The names, indeed, of the other sons of Cush seem to 
mark the line of colonization along the southern and eastern shores of the 
Arabian peninsula, from the Red Sea to the mouth of the Euphrates.’ It 
may be that it is to these Ethiopean Hamites, the sons of Cush, the Mesopo- 
tamian tribes, of whom not long after the epoch of the building of the 
Great Pyramid, shook off the yoke of the Zoroastrian Medes and established 
a Chaldean dynasty on the Lower Euphrates, that we are to look for the 
origin of those great sovereigns and conquerors of Lower Egypt, the early 
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ramid-building dynasties, whose power was supplanted upon the borders 
of the Nile by the native Theban race of Upper Egypt. If, as Professor 
Rawlinson suggests, the Ethiopean Meroe was the original seat of these 
Babylonian Cushites, whose deified hero, worshipped under the names of 
Nergal and Nimroud as the god of hunting and of war, had the earlier 
and true Cushite appellation of Mirikh, the vernacular name of Meroe, 
and that still given by the Arabs to the planet Mars; we may imagine 
that the ancient tradition of Menes and his Thinite race descending from 
Upper Egypt to found the city of Memphis and take possession of the Delta 
of the Nile, may have an obscure reference to the foundation of an empire 
in Lower Egypt, by a race who added to the local animal worship of the 
ancient tribes of the Nile valley, the planetary mythology and the adoration 
of the celestial hosts. 

“ But we obtain from the Egyptian monuments no distinct evidence as to 
this fusion of mythologic opinions, nor can we trace the point in time when 
the Isis-Osiris myth was su ded to the animal worship of the African 
Egyptian tribes ; on the con , the monumental evidence at the highest 
oem to which it reaches, demonstrates that the fusion of these mythologies 

ad already been effected in timés which at present remain beyond the 
domain of history.” 

The last pages give a fair summary of the main points ascertained 
by Mr. Nash. We quote them textually, and recommend this learned 
work for careful perusal. 


“The only hope of a further knowledge of this remote period of the 
Pyramid-building kings, lies in the discovery of the written legendary 
history of Egypt, of an age anterior to the corruption of the stream of 
Egyptian thought by the influx of Greek ideas ; legends which may now 
lie hidden in the untranslated papyri preserved in European museums, 

“43. In the meantime we may venture to assert that the discovery of 
the true Egyptian chronological method, which is the principal result of 
the foregoing investigation of Egyptian chronology, viz. the ancient 
Egyptian practice of placing the wra of Menes and the commencement of 
Egyptian history at the commencement of a Sothic cycle, renders necessar 
the reconstruction of those modern systems of Egyptian chronology whic 
are founded on the opinion that the wera of Menes is a true starting-point 
for Egyptian chronology. 

“44, The reduction of the Hyksos period of Manetho from a doubtful and 
unhistorical period of unknown duration, to a measure of two and a half cen- 
turies, filled up by the names of historical kings, counects the history of the 
kings of the eighteenth dynasty with that of the Sesortasides, in a more clear 
and satisfactory manner than has hitherto been possible ; while the history of 
the intervening period, on the supposition that the Shepherd kings were 
not a race of foreign conquerors of disputed origin, but a dynasty of native 
Egyptians, is relieved of a multitude of difficulties which have stood in 
the way of a reasonable explanation of the history of this obscure period. 

“45, The identification of the Shepherd people expelled from Egypt by 
Thothmes III, with the children of Israel, though by no means new, has 
been facilitated by the disentanglement of the Hyksos traditions of Manetho 
and the separation of the conquest of Avaris by Aahmes from the expul- 
sion of the Shepherds by Thothmes III ; while the fact that the Hebrew 
Exodus took place in the reign of this monarch, may now, it is hoped, be 
considered definitively established.” 

























































